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The Ikon Guild expands its record department 


Gregorian chant 

We’ve just imported a number of 
twelve-inch Gregorian LPs, recorded in 
leading monasteries in France. Our 
eye has been set on quality and every- 
thing listed here can be recommended 
most highly. 


33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve 
hymns superbly sung by the monks 
of Citeaux, the first Cistercian mon- 
astery. The record includes the fa- 
mous and very beautiful Trappist 
Salve Regina. $7.50 

33-30 PALM SUNDAY The Palm Sun- 
day liturgy—procession and Mass— 
sung by the Benedictine monks of 
Ligugé. $7.50 

33-31 HOLY THURSDAY The Mass 
commemorating the institution of the 
Eucharist; it includes the antiphons 
for the washing of the feet. $7.50 
33-13/14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the 
dead, beautifully sung by the Bene- 
dictine monks of En Calcat; the Dies 
Irae is magnificently rendered. This 
two-record set also includes on its last 
side the Reproaches, Pange Lingua 
and Vexilla Regis from the Good Fri- 
day liturgy. $15 


Gelineau psalms 

The Gelineau psalms keep growing in 
popularity. The article by Dom A. 
Gregory Murray, O.S.B. in this issue 
will tell you why. Dom Murray is 
largely responsible for the English 
version of the psalms and has put a 
number of them on record, which we 
are importing from England. We also 
have the psalms in their original 
French, sung by choirs of monks and 
young boys. 

GRi PSALMS Monks and the boys of 
an English Benedictine school under 
the direction of Dom Gregory Murray, 


O.S.B. Ten-inch, $5. 

We particularly recommend the prize- 
winning #£33-04. 

33-04 PSAUMES $7.50 

33-08/09 PSAUMES Two records: $15 


EASTERN RITE 


Interest in the great churches of the 
East has been heightened since Pope 
John announced a coming ecumenical 
council. JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild presents 
several records from the Byzantine 
liturgy. 


33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A num- 
ber of chants in the great tradition of 
Russian monasticism. The melodies 
come from many sources, including 
Greece and Kiev; there are also sev- 
eral canticles reflecting the influence 
of the Occident upon Russia and some 
showing the return by modern com- 
posers to the ancient tradition. 10- 
inch (33 rpm): $5 

45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL 
CHANTS More chants by the Kedroff 
Quartet, these representing the Ital- 
ican influence upon Tzarist Russia. 
7-inch (45 rpm), $3 

001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury 
of hymns and antiphons sung by a 
Greek Orthodox priest and the Byzan- 
tine Chorale. Included are a third- 
century hymn to the Trinity, the fa- 
mous Akathistos Hymn to the Virgin, 
twelfth-century chants from Mount 
Athos, and hymns and antiphons for 
various liturgical seasons. Recorded 
by members of the Saint Sophia 
Greek Orthodox Cathedral in Los 
Angeles. Twelve-inch (33 rpm): $5 


33-52 LITURGIE ROUMAINE The 
Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, 
sung in Romanian and Greek by a 
Byzantine rite Catholic group. An ex- 
cellent and virile rendering of an 
Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 
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THE WORD OF GOD 
The French “Jerusalem Bible 


is now world famous and is har 
ing a great effect on Biblic 
scholarship everywhere. Two ea§irou! 
cerpts from its Old Testamenf fray 














der the supervision of Pére J Johr 
seph Gelineau. Though the re 
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ords are in French, they ar a 
easily understandable, and pre a 
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33-55 JONAS The Biblical text abo 
the “prophet of the nations,” 7 
against a musical background. It The 
sure to give you a better picture 9 
post-exilic Israel. Ten-inch, $5 


33-37 ABRAHAM This, too, is an um 
usual record—a magnificent readin 
from the French Jerusalem Bible oj phi 
the chapters in Genesis dealing wit 
the life of Abraham. Interspers 
are passages of commentary from 
Hebrews, the Gospels and the Psalms lab 
Accompanied by trumpets and drums 


Twelve-inch: $7.50 the 
Un 

PERE DUVAL Page 
France’s popular ae 
° ° ° ° ° e 
guitar-swinging Jesuit, doing } 
collection of religious ballads. }™ 
ye 

45-03 SEIGNEUR MON AMI Pérf 
Aimé Duval in songs that his audit 
ences love best. (45 rpm) $8 ki 








We have a number of reproductions 
of famous primitive Russian ikons§ y 
each printed in full color on heavy f 
stock. The ikons run from 11 x Uf * 


to 10 x 15 inches. $2 each. i 
la) Novgorod angel 
5a) St. George s 


10) Sts. Florus and Laurus 
20) The Annunciation 


22) Michael the Archangel t 
24) Angelic Trinity (see above) 
27) St. Michael in armor ‘ 


(Please add 50¢ shipping charges on 
each total order.) 





In this issue JUBILEE takes a look at the Good 
Shepherd Sisters, whose special work is the care of 
troubled girls and women. They were founded at Angers, 
France in 1835 by St. Mary Euphrasia, a nun of the 
Sisters of the Refuge which had been organized by St. 
John Eudes two hundred years before. St. Mary Eu- 
phrasia’s idea in starting the new congregation was to 
extend the counselling and protection of girls to the 
whole world. The Angers convent is now the headquar- 
ters for over 10,000 Good Shepherd nuns, working in 
four hundred houses on all continents, and it has become 
a study center for advanced methods of social work. 
The first convent of the Good Shepherd in the United States 
was opened in 1835 in Louisville, Kentucky, and there 
are now about: sixty convents in America divided into 
seven provinces: Cincinnati, St. Louis, St. Paul, Philadel- 
{ phia, Peekskill, Los Angeles and Baltimore (see page 16). 
ersperse§ In addition to the usual three vows taken by religious, 
ry front Good Shepherd nuns take a fourth distinctive vow: to 
ae a labor for the salvation of the girls and women who enter 

their convents to be helped. Their primary work in the 
United States is done with teen-age girls who range in 
singing from twelve to seventeen and who usually stay with 
loing ‘} the sisters for about two. years. During that brief time, 
llads, } the nuns must try to undo the bad effects of many more 
years of neglect and ignorance in home and community. 
The programs in Good Shepherd houses encompass every 
kind of social work from counselling the girls by priests 
—_——f and psychiatrists to consultations with parents. Job train- 
ing and placement, courses in academic, domestic and 
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business subjects, and training in social behavior—all 
are intended to help the girls begin new lives. 

@ JUBILEE’s article about new kinds of music for Church 
use last October has stirred up quite a controversy. 
Specifically, writer Cedric Moore discussed two types of 
music. One was John Redmond’s series of songs about 
the sacraments and the Creed, delivered in a pronounced 
Tin Pan Alley bounce; the other, an imaginative attempt 
to put the psalms into the vernacular by Father Joseph 
Gelineau, a French Jesuit. In a later issue of JUBILEE, 
Dr. Ethel Thurston, discounting the value of both Red- 
mond and Gelineau, suggested that the Church 
commission a composer of the stature of Igor Stravinsky 
to write music for its Masses and other services. The 
vctions{ @HSuing controversy—in letters to the editor (not all of 
ikons§ which have yet been published)—brought out several 


hea ; , 
i. yi factions, each with its quite vocal adherents. The follow- 





ing opposing positions are some that have been expressed: 
> Latin should be restored to schools as a basic subject 
and the people should be sufficiently knowledgeable in it 
to make the responses. 


> Latin is dead and valueless in the twentieth century 
yes om 


(especially in the non-European areas of the world), and 
the people’s parts of the Mass should be in the vernacular. 
> Gregorian chant is outmoded and difficult to sing and 
a new music must be composed. (There are camps sup- 
porting either Redmond, Gelineau or a composer of the 
Stravinsky type.) 

> The liturgy of the Mass is outdated in its present 
form and little can be done until the Holy See either 
decides to revise it (as may happen shortly), or to retain 
it in its present form for the next few decades. 

® We should not rush into vernacular Masses (in 
English) until adequate translations have been made: 
contemporary translations being faulty, unimaginative 
or ungrammatical, a respected and competent creative 
poet or writer of the stature of W. H. Auden or T. S. Eliot 
should be invited to make an English version that will 
be both faithful to the spirit of the original and at the 
same time living and literary. 

JUBILEE itself—at the present—takes no stand on any of 

these points. Our aim is to present the various views, 
hoping a fruitful discussion may develop. Meanwhile, we 
have asked Dom A. Gregory Murray, O.S.B., one ‘of the 
leading proponents of the Gelineau psalmody, to state his 
views on the subject in this issue. Dom Gregory, noted 
liturgist and musician of the Downside Abbey in: Eng- 
land, is best known for his work in Gregorian chant (he 
has taught chant at the Downside School for Boys, 
lectured on it throughout England), and for his “Masses 
for the people,” which he first developed while working 
in an industrial parish after the war. This summer he will 
visit the United States to teach and lecture. His programs 
will emphasize three points: lay participation in the 
Church’s liturgy; the use of the vernacular in public 
worship; and the Gelineau psalms as the prime source 
of “inspired” vernacular music. He will also demon- 
strate the psalms and the “people’s Masses” and discuss 
how they may be used in the average American parish. 
Any organization interested in having Dom Gregory teach 
or give lectures may reach him through the Gregorian 
Institute of America, 2132 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo 2, 
Ohio. 
@ Joseph Nettis, 30-year-old Philadelphia-born photog- 
rapher, whose essay about young Honey Mark appears 
in this issue, has just won two silver medals at the 24th 
Annual Art Directors show of Philadelphia for another 
JUBILEE article (“A Photographer in Spain,” July, 1958). 
Mr. Nettis, who once studied art, says he switched to 
photography as a freer form of expression. His work has 
taken him on an extended tour of the Orient and twice 
to Europe. Another essay of his, on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Saint James of Compostela, will appear in 
the July JUBILEE. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
TEXAS © 


At the risk of being hanged from the top 
of San Jacinto Monument, I hasten to send 
you a report from the Territory of Texas. 
Up to now, Texas was just a place it took 
two days to drive through going from New 
Orleans to Santa Fe: "The sun done riz 
and the sun done set, and we's, by gosh, 
in Texas yet." Never did I dream I would 
ever actually live in Texas. Fact is, I 
never really believed in Texas. This is 
what I mean. I asked Joe Evans, out in El 
Paso, how many acres he had. "Why, sis- 
ter," he said, “you don't never ask a man 
in Texas how many acres he has. You ask him 
how many sections." When he told me, I 
must have looked startled for he added: 
"Why, sister, that ain't a very big ranch. 
Why, sister, when I was a young man I 
worked on a ranch so big the cook had to 
mix the dough in the head of the canyon." 
Another man in Dallas told me he had only 
thirty acres. "Thirty acres?" I said, "Do 
you call that a ranch?" He said, "I don't 
call it anything, but some people call 
it ‘Downtown Dallas'"; and a woman in Dal- 
las told me she was going to hire "Harold 
Lloyd Wright to design me a house if it 
costs me a million dollars." 

On the other hand, Mrs. Charles White was 
recently elected to the School Board of 
Houston. Nothing remarkable about a woman 
on the school board except for the fact 
that Mrs. White is a Negro. A lot of white 
people had to vote for her in order for 
her to win. 

So what are you going to do about a 
place like Texas? Me, I take it and like 
it. Whoopi-ti-yi-yo. 

Houston is bridge-mad, which is fine by 
me. There are sixteen open bridge games a 
week and I regret to say I can take in 
only six or eight. One of the games is 
held at Glenn McCarthy's monument to bad 
taste, the Shamrock Hotel, now part of the 
Hilton chain. At the Shamrock the Emerald 
Room has no green in it except the exit 


lights; the Azalea and the Camellia Room 
look like white-washed basements, and the 
Satsuma Room looks like any one of 4 
thousand dim-lit non-oriental cocktail 
lounges. People tell me that only a fe 
years ago cows were grazing on South Main 
where the Shamrock Hilton now stands. |] 
believe this, because Houston is a small 
town that is just waking up to-the in- 
disputable fact that it is a very large 
city. I guess the explosive population (at 
least two million in and around Houston) 
just snuck up on ‘em. 

The Music Hall, an enormous building, 
Stages rodeos, circuses, fat-stock shows, 
opera and concerts of the Houston Syn- 
phony. Leopold "Beautiful Hands" Stokovw- 
ski is the non-resident conductor. How they 
love old Stoky here and how they do dress 
up for him! In return, he gives them some 
very fine music. To me, brought up in the 
fusty, dusty odors of the Met and Carnegie 
Hall, it's a bit disconcerting to get a 
faint whiff of beef with my Beethoven. 

Luckily forall of us the prevailing winds 
are from the north and west. When the wind 
is from the east the smells of the oil re- 
fineries and paper mills are staggering. 
When I complain, everyone looks at me 
reproachfully as if I'd uncovered a family 
secret. 

When it isn't raining, the weather is 
gorgeous except when something called a 
"Blue Norther" comes tearing out of the 
Panhandle. Then the temperature can drop 
in a matter of minutes from 76° to 35° at 
which point you're colder than you've ever 
been in your life. 

Houston seems to have thousands of pig 
stands, hamburger joints, bar-b-ques and 
other drive-in eateries; yet there are al- 
so at least two dozen absolutely first- 
rate restaurants serving French, Italian, 
Creole, Chinese, Middle-Eastern, German 
and Polynesian food. Only beer and wine 
are served publicly but there are hun- 
dreds of "private" clubs where mixed drinks 
are served at bars. This, of course, is 
hypocritical as it can be, but it's the 
only way to get around a lunatic law. To 
get cards to a dozen bar clubs is about as 
difficult as it is to walk into a Third 
Avenue pub. 

There are a couple of theatres-in-the- 
round which put on last season's Broadway 
plays and musicals and do them well with 
local and out-of-town talent. What art 
galleries are here needn't worry 57th 
Street for a while yet, but just you wait 
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LEE 


until somebody finds out Art is as good 
an investment as oil wells. 

You wanna kill somebody? Come to Houston. 
Not for nothing do they call it Murder- 
town, U.S.A. Week after week, we have one 
senseless murder after another. A sixteen- 
year-old girl killed her brother "because 
nothing ever happens around here." A sev- 
enteen-year-old boy killed two men and a 
boy "because I wanted to buy my mother a 
birthday present." One of the prize-win- 
ning headlines for 1958, as selected by 
the Associated Press Managing Editors, was 
by Bill Bailey of the Houston Chronicle. 
The headline: "HOUSTON SHOOTS FOR MURDER 
RECORD. Only 14 Killing Days Left." 

On the other hand, the police are right 
on their toes. I was involved ina trifling 
motor accident and the cop gave me a pink 
ticket for not having a driver's license, 
having refused to accept the one I have from 
New Mexico. I could have shown him two more— 
one from California and another from New 
York, but I felt reasonably sure he'd ar- 
rest:me for being a subversive foreigner, 
Since three out-of-state licenses would be 
that much more disconcerting than one. How- 
ever, when the judge saw my New Mexico 
license, he said, with a gratifying show 
of logic, "Looks like a driver's license 
to me," and dismissed the charge. 

I carry an American Express Company cred- 
it card but I couldn't get a $25 check cashed 
at the Rice Hotel "because it was after 
midnight." A man named BenJack (repeat, 
BenJack) Cage is hiding out in Brazil to 
avoid serving ten years for embezzling 
$100,000 from a now defunct insurance com- 
pany and for bribing an insurance board 
chairman. Which proves you've got to think 
big here. 

More paradoxes: A young couple (not Tex- 
ans) sold their twin boys for $500. The 
grand jury freed them when it learned they 
had been trapped into the sale by a Houston 
policewoman. The kids were returned to 
their parents, after which a rich oilman 
let them all move on to his farm and gave 
the father a job. February, 1959. 

Houston is the fourth largest port in 
the U.S. Ten inches of rain fell in the 
first three days of February 1959, but the 
water shortage is one of the biggest prob- 
lems facing the city. 

Three years ago Harris County (Houston) 
was declared a disaster area to allow farm- 
ers to receive Federal aid for drought. 
Early this year Harris County was declared 
a disaster area to allow farmers to re- 
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ceive Federal aid for excessive rain and 
the flooding of fields. 

Houston is the fastest growing large city 
in the country, leading Los Angeles by a 
wide margin. No zoning laws. Residences and 
sub-divisions are going up helter-skelter 
and so fast that local furniture stores 
order merchandise by the solid train load. 
In spite of all this growth, the slums and 
depressed areas are appalling. Worst vic- 
tims aren't the Negroes, but the Spanish- 
Americans, mostly American citizens of 
Mexican descent. They suffer from poor 
schools, poorer housing and widespread dis- 
crimination in getting jobs and in general 
social life. Marie Dauplaise of the Houston 
Chronicle won the Headliners’ Club award 
for her series on this subject. 

The public schools are in continual con- 
flict with their trustees, who are thought- 
fully divided into two camps, conservative 
and liberal. This means slightly less than 
nothing, as a trustee may be liberal in 
one controversy and conservative in an- 
other. The school business management was 
recently exposed as having violated a law 
requiring bids for purchases in excess of 
$1000. To evade the law they submitted 
bills for $900 and less. Upshot: the busi- 
ness manager retired with a nice pension. 

I went down to Corpus Christi for a three- 
day bridge tournament, stopping at the Rob- 
ert Driscoll Hotel. Story: Some 25 years 
ago a Mrs. Driscoll got peeved at the lo- 
cal hotel and told ‘em she'd build a big- 
ger and better one right next door. To 
speak with a Texan is to act. So she did. 
She filled it full of tacky late-Victori- 
an bronze sculpture; nineteenth century 
paintings with eighteen-inch gold frames; 
twelve-foot floor clocks and unidentifi- 
able (Louis XIV cum baroque cum Italian 
Renaissance?) furniture. Somebody must 
have got to the bedrooms for they are func- 
tional, modern and quite comfortable. The 
dining-room, called the Morocco Room 
(why?), serves very good food. To get to the 
"downtown" business section of C.C., you 
walk out of the hotel and down a long curved 
flight of stairs and there you are. 

Of course when you get right down to it, 
people are what count. And Texas people 
are real good joes. They take you at face 
value. They'll go 60-40 with you and that's 
more than you can say for New Yorkers, who 
are afraid to go even 50-50. Texans aren't 
afraid of anything, not even Alaska. The 
sales tax? Ah, yes, the sales tax. There 
isn't any.—Mary Rose Bradford 














Letters to the editor 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


In regard to the article “Education in 
Russia,” by Princess Nathalie Troubetskoy 
(April, 1959), I can see how the youth of 
America is declining. I don’t mean to say 
I think Russia’s method of teaching and 
disciplining is correct, but I must admit it 
would be nice to see more well mannered 
and polite youngsters again. 

Today’s young people are very rude and 
vulgar. No longer do they rise when elders 
enter a room or offer their seats on public 
conveyances. Girls and boys dress the 
same and their actions are so identical 
that you have a difficult time telling them 
apart. 

I think more of these articles should be 
written and published so that the American 
public will open its eyes to the fact that it 
is going backward in culture, education 
and etiquette. They fear Russia’s superior- 
ity while slowly letting our position decline. 

Miss GERALDINE ROSENBERGER 
St. Cloud Hospital 

School of Nursing 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 


CROWDED SCHOOLS 


Your article on “The Baby Boom reaches 
the School” (April, 1959) presents inter- 
esting figures and highlights the statistical 
problem, but it blithely overlooks two ma- 
jor reasons for the increasing demands for 
Catholic education. 

No doubt many parents send their chil- 
dren to parochial schools because Father 
X (and canon law) say they must. Others 
do because they believe that God is an 
integral part of all education and that His 
exclusion from public school teaching 
makes our tax-supported schools inferior 
even in “non-religious” subjects. (Is any 
subject really “non-religious”? Can God 
be truly eliminated*from any class?) 

Even from a purely secular and “non- 
religious,” or even anti-religious point of 
view the parochial school is superior in two 
respects to the average public school. Sister 
insists on discipline, respect for authority, 
respect for one’s elders and for each other. 
Sister also insists on the importance of 
learning the lesson or failing the course. 
There is no automatic promotion in paro- 
chial schools as there is in most public 
schools. Parochial school children are, 
therefore, forced to learn and not just drift 
ahead. 

As an instructor of college freshmen at 
a state university, I see the results of both 
educational systems. I also hear the com- 
ments of embittered students who believe 
that they got a raw deal in their public pre- 
college education. Most dangerous to the 
future of our nation I see the tendency 
towards automatic promotion creeping even 
into our colleges. I foresee a nation of il- 
literate college graduates unless the paro- 
chial schools can hold the line. 

And yet I do not send my own children 
to parochial schools. Because of the huge 
classes I took them out of the parochial 
school and returned to work myself so that 
I could send them to Catholic private 
schools. The dearth of private schools for 
boys on the elementary level is a crying 
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need. (My boy must travel 144 hours each 
way to his school.) Most religious orders 
lose the educational battle before they start 
by neglecting the formative years of boys. 
Boys should be taught by men and should 
not be in competition with girls who ma- 
ture so much earlier. The future leaders of 
our country should be given educational 
opportunities which neither the public nor 
the parochial schools can give, and which 
private schools give too late. 

The fate of our nation may hang in the 
balance because of our watered down edu- 
cation. Won’t you give us a serious and 
thoughtful article on American education, 
Catholic and otherwise? 

LucILLE SHERLOCK 
Stamford, Conn. 


THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 


Congratulations for the interesting article 
by Father Tavard about the coming Ecu- 
menical Council (April, 1959). 

An Episcopalian friend of mine was also 
deeply impressed and sees in it a challenge 
for our American theologians—Protestant 
and Catholic alike. 

The problem is very delicate. All the 
more I like the scholarly, calm and under- 
standing approach of Father Tavard, show- 
ing respect for the conviction of those of 
other faiths and at the same time firmness 
for the Catholic point of view. 

Fervent Christians on both sides long for 
unity and do not cease to pray to God for it. 
Father Tavard has given a valuable contri- 
bution to this goal. 

(Mrs.) HELENE E. FROELICHER 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


MUSIC AND THE LITURGY 


A hurrah for Father Kittleson for his reply 
to Dr. Thurston’s article in March Jubilee 
and a thank you to you for publishing it. 
We were hoping someone would reply_but 
were not expecting anything quite so re- 
sounding. 

To us, it goes without saying, Dr. Thur- 
ston’s article was quite a disappointment 
from an erudite person. The laity’s need for 
active participation in a truly corporate 
form of worship still gets grudging ac- 
knowledgment in the best of circles and ap- 
pears to be satisfied if the sense of what is 
going on is acquired from a book. Uphold- 
ers of tradition and the chant seem to think 
the singing or recitation of Latin texts 
meets the requirement, unmindful of the 
fact that words are sacred things (sacra- 
mentals, I was once reminded) and must 
be uttered with due regard for their mean- 
ing, above all in worship. 

Now that you have published something 
con, why not give us something pro. Just 
about everybody but Jubilee has, you know. 

Joun A. AGATHEN 
Secretary and Treasurer 
The Vernacular Society 
Chicago, I]. 


@ Dom A. Gregory Murray, O.S.B. dis- 
cusses music, the liturgy and the ver- 
nacular in his article about the Gelineau 
psalms in this issue. See page 12.—Eb. 
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Coming events 


June 

6-24 music worKsHopP, Grailville. First of 
three workshops for professionals in 
the Arts. A second one, for artists, 
art teachers and students, and an. 
other for writers, will both begin 
June 27 and end July 15. Fee for 
each three-week workshop is $75 
(plus application fee of $5). For de. 
tails or application blanks write: 
Wynni Kelly, Grailville, Loveland, 
Ohio. 


“THE GRAIL AND WOMAN’S ROLE,” 
Grailville. Topic of an _ eight-day 
study seminar for women. Four more 
meetings will discuss “Building Fam- 
ily and Community” (June 27-July 
5), “Careers of Service at Home and 
Abroad” (July 11-19), “The Negro 
in the World Community” (Aug. 8 
16), and “Modern Catechetics” ( Aug. 
22-30). Fee for each study week: $35, 
See above for details. 


13-21 


29 PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC, 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart. 1959 Summer Session begins; 
continues through Aug. 7. Cours‘s 
offered include: Liturgy, Gregorian 
Chant, Polyphony, as well as private 
lessons in piano, voice, organ. For 
Bulletin of Information call WHite 
Plains 6-9600, or write to the Col- 
lege, Purchase, New York. 


July 
6-10 INTERRACIAL JUSTICE SUMMER SES- 
sions, Friendship House, Chicago. 
Beginning of “in-service training 
weeks” to acquaint people with the 
work of Friendship House, establish 
contact with others interested in in- 
terracial justice. Subjects discussed 
will be civil rights, laity-liturgy-social 
action, approaches in the South. Other 
training weeks will be July 13-17 
and August 17-21. For details, con- 
tact: Friendship House, 4233 S. Indi- 


ana Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


THE INTERRACIAL APOSTOLATE. Friend- 
ship House is also conducting two 
week-end meetings at Childerley Farm 
outside Chicago (the second will be 
Aug. 21-23). The July meeting will 
be an introduction to the apostolate; 
the August week-end, a formulation 
of programs of action. Participants 
will join in sung Masses, Divine 


Office, Bible Vigil. 


INSTITUTE ON VOCATIONS, Fordham 
University. Two-day meeting for re- 
ligious and sacerdotal vocations held 
on Fordlam’s campus. Admission is 
free. The Institute will also conduct 
two workshops for Religious Women: 


10-12 


15-16 


20-24 for Mistresses of Novices, Postulants, 


Junior Professed. 


27-31 for Local Superiors. $20 fee for each. 
Address communications to: Rev. 


J. F. Gilson, S.J., Fordham Uni- 
versity, Bronx 58, New York. 


@ As a service to its readers, JUBILEE will 
regularly publish notices of coming events. 
Send data to the Events Editor. 
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DICK WALSH 


NCCM producer conducts bold 


experiments in television 


Some of the liveliest, most original television 
programs seen by Americans during the past few years 
have been produced by the National Council of Catholic 
Men under the direction and inspiration of Richard 
Walsh, a 32-year-old New Yorker with a keen artistic 
sense and a knack for finding the right artists and 
writers to translate his ideas into pictorial reality. 
Working with NBC and CBS television networks, Walsh 
has been responsible for such diversified shows as the 
award-winning Rome Eternal, a four-part religious 
travelogue depicting the artistic, religious and cultural 
heritage of Rome and the Vatican from classical through 
modern times; dramatizations of Thomas Merton’s 
verse play, Tower of Babel, and two scenes from 
Georges Bernanos’ novel, The Diary of a Country Priest; 
and a series on Freedom and the American Catholic 
featuring frank discussions between John Cogley of the 
Fund for the Republic and Father Walter J. Ong, S.J., 
of St. Louis University on some of the problems of the 
Church in a pluralist society. Recently the imaginative 
and versatile young producer has ventured even bolder 
experiments, presenting two color films illustrating 
scriptural texts from the Passion and Resurrection 
and the Sermon on the Mount by means of intricate 
paintings on film executed by the French artist André 
Girard. This was the first time this difficult but 
highly effective technique had been tried on television. 
Another innovation was the commissioning a year ago of 
the music and drama departments of Catholic University 
to do four original television operas. No specifications 
or limitations were placed on religious content 
and the operas, with casts and orchestra made up of 
faculty and students from the university, were successfully 
shown this spring. 

Walsh, who grew up in New York City and attended 
the Jesuits’ difficult Regis High School, received 
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In producing forty-six television shows a year for the National Council of Catholic Men, Radio-TV director Richard W ‘alsh works 
seven days a week, spends Thursdays and Fridays in Washington, and a good deal of time on the telephone. H ere, in W ashington, 
he interrupts a conference with NCCM publicity manager Ron Salk to discuss rehearsals for the Council’s original TV operas. 
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his Bachelor and Master of Fine Arts degrees from 
Fordham University. After graduation he went to work 
for an advertising agency, rising from messenger boy to 
assistant director of several television plays. During 
that time he also started to help produce shows for 
the fledgling television department of the NCCM; 

six months later, in 1953, Martin Work, the Council’s 
Executive Director, asked him to take over as full-time 
director of the TV department. Since then his life 

has been a lot busier but considerably more rewarding, 
both professionally and personally, than it had been 
in advertising. He feels, for example, that he is a better 
producer because of his work with the NCCM;; he has 
had a wider scope, a freedom to experiment not available 
to most young producers and in the past six years he 
has garnered experience that it might have taken 

a lifetime to acquire in commercial TV. 

When he first started producing shows for NCCM, 
Walsh thought that they should be primarily directed 
toward non-Catholics, explaining the faith and the 
Church to them. But he has revised this opinion and 
thinks now that they should rather try to reach Catholics 
who, although better educated now than in previous 
generations, still have an idea of the Church as a 
sort of monolith which has always been the same 
(not only in doctrine but also in temporal activities) 
and which will never change. This frozen 
image of the Church (shared by most non-Catholics) 


. , . a 
is, Walsh says, “being defrosted now,” and it is important An intermission during rehearsal brings Walsh into the 


that Catholics understand the changes and the ferment, control room to discuss a recording problem. 
the new life forming in the Church today. “It is through 
the Christian,” he is fond of saying, “that Christ 

enters the world, -through the Church, through 

us, that the world will be redeemed.” In line with 

these notions he tries to illustrate the tremendous 
variety of the Church, now and in the past. He is 


\ 


concerned to light up the many facets, the tensions and 
forces that have made up the Church’s life in the world. 
“The Church is not just one thing, this or this or this,” 
he says, “but always much more than can be expressed 
in a single idea or time.” He thinks that Catholics must 
become more actively aware of their artistic and 
cultural heritage and also that there is a place for the 
artist today in the work of the Church. Thus the show 
Rome Eternal, giving a panoramic picture of the 
tradition of the Church through time, and written by a 
Catholic author, Paul Horgan, brought together the 
historical and the contemporary in the most modern of 
media; and in subsidizing Girard’s experiments with 
painting on film and introducing the technique on 
television a part of the Church once again acted as a 
patron of the arts. 

NCCM shows also reflect Walsh’s conviction that 


Music gets talked over by Walsh 
and conductor Dr. John Paul. 














Work for Walsh is expressed largely in conversations, either on the 
phone or in person. Top LEFT: In Washington, he tries to find a 
rehearsal hall large enough to approximate a television set so the cast 
of THE JUGGLER could familiarize themselves with the conditions of the 
final performance (he finally decided on Catholic University’s 
gymnasium ). MIDDLE: a conference with director Martin Hoade (in 

the background an NBC set designer talks with writer Frank Getlein, 
author of the NCCM opera, THE DECORATOR, a musical satire on 
suburban living). BoTTOM: Caught by a phone call as he tried to leave 
for home, Walsh looks over publicity pictures as he talks. BELOW: a 
hurried lunch is interrupted by a call from CBS. Climax of his week: 
with NCCM executive director Martin H. Work (ricut) he attends 

a formal dinner party given by the president of Catholic University 
for the writers and composers of the four television operas. 














Catholics must become involved in the problems and 


issues of the world around them. Some of them have century 
dramatically explored such contemporary phenomena more Sc 
as juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, and the tendencies a “Mas: 
toward social conformity in American life. Others, like In co 
the presentation of the relationship between Judaism and § #t alt 
Christianity and the discussions of the works of Mauriac, therefor 
Bernanos, J. F. Powers, T. S. Eliot and Albert Camus, its expe 
have ranged over the larger cultural and religious. scene, the stra 
Finally, the series on Freedom and the American Catholic adverti 
reflected the candid self-criticism and appraisal that is a anythir 
prerequisite to Catholic participation in the growing cultura 
dialog among members of various faiths in America. _ } bY NC 
Walsh feels that the Church in America is unique among 
and that Catholics have a superb opportunity to be of And wi 
service to their fellow Americans in confronting the should 
problems of our time, thinking deeply and seriously profess 
about them and perhaps helping to find a way out of Christi 
some of the difficulties that are plaguing men and women } '? SUSt 
today. 
In producing NCCM’s forty-six shows a year for 

NBC’s Catholic Hour and CBS’ Look Up and Live and 

Lamp Unto My Feet (shared with Protestants and aa 
Jews), Walsh travels frequently to interview talent, | 
attend conventions, and confer with Martin Work. He is ] 


constantly on the lookout for ideas, information and new 
talent; he keeps in touch with writers, artists, musicians § garden 





and actors, and along with all that edits and screens 


































manuscripts, casts for actors, and is on hand through 


A conference winds up in the lobby of a hotel where every step of a show’s production. To increase his o @ 


Walsh had given a small party for the cast of THE JUGGLER. understanding of the Church, historically, culturally 





and in its innermost sacred character, he reads 


voluminously and keeps a sharp eye on developments in 





Europe and the rest of the world. In presenting shows 
that will enlarge and deepen the viewers’ concept of theitl 
heritage, he relies mainly on intuition to decide what is 






vital and really important among the things going on im 
the Church now and what merely passing or accidental. | 
Three things he thinks are of the utmost significance 





today: liturgical reform, with the laity taking a more 
active part in it, the revival of the study of Scriptures and 
the new interest lay people are taking in Catholic 

Action. But, while emphasizing these things, variety is 
the keynote, ranging within a framework of education 7 





and experimentation. Future shows, for instance, will 






reveal this inventiveness and diversity: an excerpt from) 





Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex enacted by the Players, Inc. of 7 
Catholic University with a commentary by Gilbert Hartke, 
O.P., on the problems in Christian theology suggested 






by the play; readings of modern Catholic poetry; a 
dramatic adaptation of the Confessions of St. Augustine; 
a play about the love of a man and woman in fifteenth 





Walsh ponders over a message 
delivered just as he was leaving the office for the day. 


Walsh watches the monitor of a taped performance of an} 
opera. This is the last stage of a television pro@ 


century Spain based on Paul Claudel’s The Satin Slipper; 
more Scriptural commentaries and interpretations; and 
a “Mass of the Future” in the vernacular. 

In commenting on television generally, Walsh says 
that although it is not yet fixed as a medium and 
therefore has an almost unlimited potential, it is losing 
its experimental thrust because of huge production costs, 
the strait jacket limitations imposed by sponsors and 
advertising agencies and the prevailing fear of trying 
anything that is not based on the lowest possible 
cultural denominator. He feels that the shows produced 
by NCCM, on the other hand, are in a position to be 
among the freest and most provocative of any on the air. 
And with the wide latitude allowed him, he feels “you 
should also be willing to take some chances.” As a 


professional deeply involved in his work and as a 


Christian with a larger vision than either art or economics 
to sustain him, Richard Walsh is doing exactly that. 
—OonA BURKE 


On a rare Saturday afternoon spent at home with his family in 
Elmsford, New York, Dick plays with four-year-old Kevin, the 
oldest of three sons, while his wife Mary Ellen talks to 
Richard Jr., two. (One-year-old Christopher is not shown.) 
Although he grew up, in the city, Dick is an enthusiastic 
gardener and regrets he hasn’t more time to devote to gardening. 

















MUSIC 


A controversy revisited 


THE GELINEAU PSALMS 


The intent is not to replace traditional chant but 


to enable the laity to sing the Psalter in the vernacular 


ALTHOUGH the Psalter has always formed the basis of 
the Church’s official prayer, it has for centuries been 
almost a closed book to the average Catholic. The reason 
for this is quite obvious, and it is not my intention to 
discuss it here. What I shall try to do is explain the back- 
ground, nature and purpose of the Gelineau psalms, and 
clear up some of the misunderstandings that surround 
them. 

When, a few years ago, the French translators of the 
Bible de Jérusalem took up the Psalter, they set them- 
selves the task of retaining and reproducing not only the 
simple, direct flavor and meaning of the original Hebrew 
but also its essential rhythm. In this endeavor they ap- 
pear to have achieved something never even attempted 
before. (So-called metrical psalters were always written 
in the current or archaic meters of whatever language 
was being used, not in that of the Hebrew.) In the first 
place, they restored the stanza as the basic unit. What 
we have come to call a “verse” of the psalms is not a 
poetic verse at all, but a prose line, divided—often some- 
what clumsily—by a caesura indicated by an asterisk. 
The Hebrew psalms were originally composed in stanzas 
of three, four, five or even six or more lines, and a good 
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by DOM A. GREGORY MURRAY, O.S.B. 


many obscurities are cleared up when this stanza struc- 
ture is restored. 

As a simple instance we need only look at a rather 
puzzling “verse” in the Miserere—Tibi soli peccavi et 
malum coram te feci:* ut justificeris in sermonibus tuis 
et vincas cum judicaris. The Douay version translates 
this quite literally and faithfully thus: “To thee only 
have I sinned and have done evil before thee:* that thou 
mayst be justified in thy words and mayst overcome 
when thou art judged.” When the Hebrew stanza form is 
restored everything becomes clear: the Latin “verse” is a 
mistaken running of the end of one stanza into the begin- 
ning of the next! The two stanzas should run as follows: 


My offences truly I know them. 

my sin is always before me; 

against you, you alone, have I sinned, 

what is evil in your sight I have done. 

That you may be justified when you give sentence 
and be without reproach when you judge, 

O see, in guilt I was born, 

a sinner was I conceived. 


To restore the psalms to their original stanza form was 
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the first step in the recovery of their primitive poetic 
structure. But this was not all. Each line of a Hebrew 
psalm had its own rhythmic pattern. Its basis was a fixed 
number of accented or stressed syllables, although the 
toial number of syllables in the line was variable to some 
extent. The usual number of stresses in the line was two, 
three or four. In the Miserere, for example, each of the 
four lines of a stanza contained three stresses, and this 
has been faithfuly reproduced in the two stanzas quoted 
above. But it will be noticed that, as in the Hebrew, the 
total number of syllables in the line varies. In other 
words, the rhythmic system of the Hebrew Psalter was 
identical with the “sprung rhythm” of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. A passage from one of Hopkins’ letters reveals 
how natural to English is this rhythmic system. 

“I had long had haunting my ear the echo of a new 
thythm which I now realised on paper. To speak shortly, 
it consists in scanning by accents or stresses alone, with- 
out any account of the number of syllables, so that a foot 
may be one strong syllable or it may be many light and 
one strong. I do not say the idea is altogether new; there 
are hints of it in music, in nursery rhymes and popular 
jingles, in the poets themselves, and, since then, I have 
seen it talked about as a thing possible in critics. Here are 
instances: ‘Ding, dong, bell; Pussy’s in the well. Who 
put her in? Little Johnny Thin. Who pulled her out? 
Little Johnny Stout.’ For if each line has three stresses 
or three feet it follows that some of the feet are on one 
syllable only.” 

It has been suggested that Hopkins may even have been 
influenced by Hebrew poetic principles, in which “the 
accentuation, the rhythmic beat dominates everything,” 
so that it is immaterial “whether one, two, or three syl- 
lables intervene between consecutive beats” (C. K. Ogden 
in Psyche, 1936). But Hopkins never mentions any such 
influence; he seems rather to have formulated his theory 
primarily on the internal evidence of English, more par- 
ticularly early English verse. Elsewhere Hopkins wrote 
of sprung rhythm that it is the “native and natural 
thythm of speech, the least forced, the most rhetorical 
and emphatic of all possible rhythms, combining, as it 
seems to me, opposite and, one would have thought, in- 
compatible excellences, markedness of rhythm—that is 
thythm’s self—and naturalness of expression.” 

It was while the psalms were being translated into 
French, in the sprung rhythm of the original Hebrew, 
that Father Joseph Gelineau, S.J., became inspired with 
the idea of making the new version suitable for singing. 
Since he knew that the primitive Jewish psalm-melodies 
were lost, most likely irrevocably, it was evident that he 
would have to evolve new musical formulae to accommo- 
date the new. or rather the revived, rhythmic structure of 
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the psalms. However much we may admire the Gregorian 
psalm-tones, we have to admit that they have all the dis- 
advantages of the clumsy verse system of the Latin psalms 
in the liturgical books. Moreover, the majority of the 
words in each half-verse have to be recited in a monotone 
(never an easy thing for unskilled and unpracticed 
singers to do) and only too often both mediation and 
ending present serious difficulties in regard to fitting the 
words to the music. 

The same disadvantages are to be found in Anglican 
chants. Like the Gregorian tones, they sound good enough 
when well sung; but only trained choirs can sing them 
well, and even in a good performance they completely ob- 
scure the structure (and frequently along with it the 
sequence of thought) of the original Hebrew. In any case, 
neither Gregorian nor Anglican tones could be used for a 
Psalter which employed the original rhythmic and stanza 
form of the Hebrew. 

Father Gelineau therefore addressed himself to the 
work of compiling a comprehensive number of new 
psalm-tones, modal in style and based largely on Grego- 
rian, Ambrosian and other ancient models, and fitted not 
only to the varying rhythmic patterns of the lines but also 
to the varying lengths of the stanzas, as they are found in 
the Psalter. The underlying principle of his system is - 
that the accented syllables should occur with strict regu- ) 
larity. This absolutely rigid recurrent accentuation re- 
duces the reciting-note problems (so pronounced in the 
Gregorian and Anglican systems) to almost nothing, 
since each accent provides a “control-point” after every few 
syllables. Within the framework of such a simple system. 
there is virtually no risk of the psalmody becoming un- 
tidy or ragged, and it has proved to be almost absurdly 
easy in practice, provided the principle has been grasped. 

The syllables between the accents are to be sung with 
the natural rhythm of careful speech. Sometimes there 
will be no syllable intervening between two accents; in 
that case the first accented syllable will be held until 
the next beat or accent is due. But more often there will 
be one, two, or three (occasionally four) syllables sepa- 
rating the accents. There is also likely to be some varia- 
tion at the beginning of a line. It may actually begin 
with an accent, but more often there will be some intro- 
ductory syllables before the first accent. To allow for 
this irregularity, Father Gelineau’s system always has an 
introductory beat before each line. If there are no intro- 
ductory syllables before the first accent, then this beat 
is silent as far as the singers are concerned. If, as is more 
usual, there are introductory syllables, these are sung in 
such a way that the first accent is reached punctually 
when the next beat is due. In either case the simple rule 
holds good: the regularity of the beat is inexorable from 
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start to finish. Rhythmically, the charm of the Gelineau 
system stems from its combination of irregularity in the 
number of syllables in the line with the rigid regularity 
of the accents. 

Another very important feature of the Gelineau psalms 
is the provision for alternative antiphons, usually two or 
three though occasionally more, for each psalm. The use 
of these antiphons is not essential, but they offer an 
admirably simple way of enabling even an unpracticed 
congregation to participate in the psalmody. Thus, before 
the psalm proper begins, an antiphon is sung by a soloist 
or choir. It is immediately, repeated by everybody. (The 
antiphons are short enough to be memorized easily after 
one hearing.) The stanzas of the psalm are then sung by 
choir or soloist, and ‘after each stanza the antiphon recurs 
as a congregational refrain. Its words have either been 
taken from the psalm itself or will reflect the nature of 
the religious occasion. which is being celebrated. By this 
antiphonal method, Father Gelineau has made possible 
the recovery of ancient methods of psalm-singing. 

It was in 1953 that the first collection of Vingt-quatre 
Psaumes was published. Since then the sales figures for 
this and subsequent issues have mounted, testifying to 
how well Father Gelineau has succeeded in restoring the 
inspired hymns of the Psalter to their rightful place in 
the consciousness of his French fellow-Catholics. 

Several years ago the English Ladies of the Grail, hav- 
ing come upon the French collections, became convinced 
that the Gelineau system should be fitted with English 
words. When they approached him, Father Gelineau 
readily agreed, going so far as to say that the accentual 
thythmic system of the Hebrew would be far easier to 
reproduce in English than in French. His only stipulation 
was that new antiphons should be composed, since the 
French antiphons (not sharing the universal character 
of his psalm-tones) might not easily be translated into 
English. 

For the English editions a completely new translation 
has been made—not from the French but directly from 
the Hebrew. The work was done by a panel of scholars, 
who maintained scrupulous fidelity to the exact meaning, 
thythmic structure and pattern of the original, at the 
same time remaining aware that their version must be 
singable. The results have been quite remarkable; with- 
out any attempt at a “literary” rendering, the versions 
have a direct, simple character that sets it on an alto- 
gether higher literary level than any translations made 
without rhythmic or musical restrictions. We have already 
quoted two stanzas of the Miserere, and they may be 
allowed to speak for themselves. For another example, 
here is the beginning of Psalm 41 (Sicut cervus), in 
which the stanza consists of four lines, with three stresses 









m 4] is an example of Father Gelineau’s sprung rhythm, 
d on that of ancient Hebrew chant and akin to the 
hm of the poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
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in the first and third lines and two in the second and 
fourth: 


Like the deer that yearns 

for running streams, 

so my soul is yearning 

for you, my God. 

My soul is thirsting for God, 
the God of my life; 

when can | enter and see 

the face of God? 

My tears have become my bread, 
by night, by day, 

as I hear it said all day long: 
“Where is your God?” 


To hear this psalm—or, for that matter, any other 
psalm—correctly sung according to Father Gelineau’s 
system is to feel for the first time the full force of the 
words. The reason is clear enough: up to now all known 
methods of psalmody have consisted in merely chanting 
the text to musical formulae which treat both emphatic 
and unemphatic words with the same impartiality, whereas 
the new method (really the original method, let us re- 
member) is essentially an emphatic declamation which 
pays particular attention to the more important words. 
(Did not Hopkins say of sprung rhythm not only that “it 
is the native and natural rhythm of speech,” but also 
that it is “the most rhetorical and emphatic of all possible 
rhythms”?) It has been my pleasurable experience to in- 
troduce and explain the Gelineau psalms to many per- 
sons, such as priests and religious, who were familiar 
enough with the Psalter. Without exception they have 
been quite overcome by the new power and emphasis the 
words seem to take on under the declamatory treatment. 

To suggest, as one musicologist did in JUBILEE this 
February, that “in his choice of rhythm, Father Gelineau’s 
intuition appears to have operated little,” is to reveal an 
almost total ignorance of the vital rhythmic principle 
behind the Gelineau psalms. Similarly, to describe them, 
as another JUBILEE writer did last October, as a mere 
“attempt to supply new music for the Church”—and then 
to regard this imagined attempt as tantamount to a wish 
to rival, even to supplant, the Latin Psalter and the Gre- 
gorian tones—is to misunderstand them still more radi- 
cally. 

The purpose of the Gelineau psalms is emphatically 
not a musical one. Their object is simply and solely this: 
to bring the inspired hymns of Our Lord’s own prayer- 
book within reach of the laity in a form which is at once 
accurate, intelligible and easy to sing. For that reason I 
consider them valuable beyond price. It should be added 
that a good many other musicians share this estimate. 
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A Good Shepherd sister and a substitute mother (right) play games with 
girls. The substitute mothers make weekly visits to help the girls. 


HOUSE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


Baltimore sisters work to re-educate teen-age girls in trouble 


The House of the Good Shepherd occupies an entire 
city block in a badly rundown section of Baltimore. Its 
main building, a mansion donated to the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd by a granddaughter of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton in 1864, is flanked by two smaller and newer 
buildings. An old rose garden within the walls also testi 
fies to the estate’s original function as a residence. 

In these venerable quarters, which differ considerably 
from conventional corrective institutions, live some one 
hundred delinquent girls, assigned to the care of the 
sisters by the Baltimore City Court and the Juvenile 
Courts of the county. Ranging in age from twelve to 
eighteen, the girls came before the courts for such misde 
meanors as stealing, truancy and, most frequently, sexual 
promiscuity. Some of them had been brought to the cout 
by their parents, who were no longer able or willing t 
cope with their incorrigibility. 

The average length of a girl’s stay at the House of 
the Good Shepherd is eighteen months to two years. Dur 
ing this period the sisters undertake their re-education. 





A social worker brings a new girl to the 
Baltimore House of the Good Shepherd. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY BETTY STATLER 














A girl at the House of the Good Shepherd plays with baby chickens. 
The nuns find that the girls are anxious for love and affection, 
having received almost none at home and in their contacts with the world. 
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Sister Mary Madonna and Sister Mary of the Divine Infant, 
Mother Provincial, confer with psychiatrist Dr. William Rinn 
about the girls’ problems. 





Dr. Peter T. Pompilo, a psychologist, gives a girl a Rorschach 
ink blot test, one of the several methods of probing the 
problems which put her at odds with society. 





Group therapy with Dr. Rinn discusses dating, marriage, 
personal ambitions. Dr. Rinn says the girls find 
“surprisingly mature answers to their problems.” 
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attempting above all to inculcate in them a new set of 
moral values or, as sometimes proves necessary, to give 
them a sense of moral responsibility for the first time. 
The institute is state aided. Parents are expected 
to provide the girls with clothes and to pay a smal | 
monthly amount towards their board. Over the last few 4 
years an extensive interior modernization program has! 
been carried out, resulting in cheerful and comfortable ieee 
dormitories, washrooms and recreation rooms, which aregl 
the pride of everybody concerned. ’ 
In addition to a strong education program—academig, ms 
commercial and domestic—the House offers intensive re. i xe 
; 


€ es 


ligious training, along with psychiatric and social services 
that utilize the latest techniques and developments. 
What distinguishes the House of the Good Shepherd 
from most institutions devoted to the reform of delin. 
quents, however, is something the sisters call the “interior 
principle.” The House is not restricted to Catholics—at 
the moment about 30% of the girls are of other religions 
—but the training is deeply imbued with Catholic ideas 
and values. By the “interior principle” the nuns mean an 
emphasis upon the girl’s inner life; they start her re-edu- 
cation by giving her spiritual direction and personal at- 


tentions of a maternal nature. 
The girls address the sisters as “Mother.” The latter are § Morni 


always ready to listen to their charges’ problems and § barra 
keep « 


inner conflicts and to offer guidance. Many of the girls 
admit that upon their arrival at the House they lacked a 
capacity to distinguish between right and wrong. But 
slowly, under the patient treatment of the nuns, they de- 














velop an understanding of their troubled past and insight 





into how to conduct themselves in the future. What is 
more, they learn to accept discipline when its necessity if) 
explained to them, an explanation they never received at 
home. 3 

The major cause of anti-social behaviour in youths, ag 
the nuns see it, is their wretched home life: the commo , 
factor in 99% of the case histories is a record of domestié 
discord. None of the girls have enjoyed normal homé 
life, some of them having witnessed three or more re: 
marriages on the part of one parent, and all of them bee 
ing children of parents who have refused to accept req 
sponsibility. 

In order to give each girl as much personal attention 
as possible, the residents are divided into three groups! 
of approximately thirty each, according to scholasti¢! 
achievement. Each group attends classes together, plays 
together and sleeps in the same dormitory. Ordinarily, 
they have little to do with the girls in the other groups 
except at mealtimes. 

The group mother is constantly with her charges. She F > 
quickly becomes well acquainted with each girl’s charac: J. 


Sports and games are part of the Good Shepherd progt 
The sisters stress activities that are physically, morally 
spiritually good for the # 





Morning prayers in the dormitory are led by one of the sisters. Each dormitory contains twenty to thirty beds, and avoids the 
barracks-like atmosphere of most institutions by using pastel colors, chenille spreads, modern furniture; many of the girls 
keep dolls or stuffed animals. on their beds. 




















ter, habits and difficulties. Together with what she hag. 
improv: 


Alth« 


happy - 
of aspe 


learned from the girl’s clinical report and case history 


ioe 


this personal knowledge helps her to gauge capabilitig 
and expectations. For example, Sister Mary Madonna 
who has charge of the slowest group—many of whon ot b 
have very low I.Q’s—places more emphasis upon handj. 
crafts, knowing that her girls are more likely to attain; 
sense of achievement through working with their hand 


than through intellectual pursuits. 


other, 
aware ¢ 
al weel 
some ¢ 


This does not mean, however, that basic academic wor eect 
co 





is neglected. In addition to general elementary and high 
are nol 


datin 
and office procedures, and simple cooking and housekeep. oy 


school subjects, most of the girls study shorthand, typing 


ing methods are also taught. Each child is encouraged Bien 
to continue her education after leaving the House. After 


Its me 
with cl 


each w 


their release, most of the girls go on to high school anda 
few have been graduated from college. 


Much is made of cleanliness and order at the House, ers.” tl 
The sisters feel that this is essential and that it probably —_ 


has more effect on the girls than any other specific pro- confirt 


gram. Coming as they do from disorderly and untended line 


homes, most of the girls have no notion of what a clean, parent 


well cared for home can be like. The example of good | 
mostly 


housekeeping and routine living provided for them by the Sion 


nuns opens to them new prospects of family life and Christ 


creates a desire on their part to run their own future che 


in tou 
Strangely enough, the girls enjoy these routines and On 


Good grooming is encouraged. Here a substitute 
volunteer mother, Mrs. Catherine Diggnan, 
helps a girl improve her hair-do. 


homes along similar lines. 


disciplines. Wholesome meals on a regular schedule, spe- 


cific periods each day for work, study and play, etc.—are - 
new experiences for them and they come to appreciate “a 
the efficiency and simplicity of institutional life when they eh 
compare it with the disorganized and even chaotic nature bequi 
of the life they have come from. oe 


As an extension of this emphasis upon order the Wh 
girls are taught to take pride in their personal appearance. a ah 
“Our girls don’t wear uniforms,” says Sister Ursula, one 





of the group mothers. “Uniforms are fine in the normal a 

parochial school, but in an institution they take away sisist 

individuality. For these girls, choice of dress is an essen- os. 
tial means of self-expression.” * 
The girls take complete care of their clothes, encour local 
i aged by the modern washing machines, dryers and irow helpe 
i ing equipment provided for each dormitory. Each girl has af 
her own small combination chest of drawers and make-up tv lif 
table beside her bed. Each is helped to find a becoming § ¢, 41, 
| hair style, and is then required to keep it neat and well So 
i groomed; a discreet use of cosmetics is encouraged. One then, 
| of the sisters points out the importance of good grooming J 1.4, 
by remarking that “when a girl starts voluntarily to pul i, 
| her hair up at night, she’s taking an interest in herself i. 
as a person for the first time, and we notice immediate icone 


While a volunteer service worker plays the 
piano, two girls do the “Good Sh2pherd Rock.” 
Some of the girls also take piano lessons. 
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improvements in other directions.” 

Although the girls of the Good Shepherd House seem 
happy; there is little doubt that they suffer from a number 
of aspects of their situation. Monotony is perhaps the fore- 
most burden; lack of the companionship of boys is an- 
other, and lack of real privacy a third. The sisters are 
aware of these things. They realize that the girls’ occasion- 
al weekend visits home and the regular weekly visits of 
some of the parents to their daughters are not sufficient 
contact with the outside world, and that they themselves 
are not always able to advise the girls on such things as 
dating and marriage. 

To help fill these gaps, a group of leading Catholic 
women of Baltimore formed the Good Shepherd Guild. 
Its members, most of them former professional women 
with children of their own, donate many hours of service 
each week to the girls at the House. As “substitute moth- 
ers,” they take one or two girls under their wing, offering 
maternal advice or~ assistance, acting as godparents at 
confirmations, tutoring and helping out in other ways. 
Some make efforts to win the cooperation of the girls’ 
parents in the reshaping of their daughters’ lives. But 
mostly they are simply friends to the girls, offering them 
warmth, companionship and an ideal of well-adjusted 
Christian womanhood. Many of them retain an interest 
in the girls after they have left the institution and keep 
in touch with them by mail. 

On another level, many younger members of the Guild, 
primarily students at Mt. St. Agnes and Notre Dame 
academies, offer the girls the more intimate friendship 
of contemporaries, as well as instruction in dancing, mu- 
sic, hair-styling, etc. The girls warmly respond to this, 
frequently trying to emulate the manners and deportment 
of their companions from outside. 

What happens to a girl after her release? This is one 
of the sisters’ deepest concerns. Each case is studied 
individually, and conferences among the nuns, state 
social workers, the consultant psychologist and psychi- 
atrist, and the girls themselves decide on a course 
to be followed. 

In most cases the girls continue their education at a 
local high school. Those who wish to go to work are 
helped to find jobs, usually in offices, stores or factories. 
In a few instances girls are deemed unready for communi- 
ty life and are transferred to other state institutions for 
further training. 

Sometimes the House of the Good Shepherd manages to 
change her family’s attitude toward a girl. An increase in 
understanding and sympathy on the part of such families 
will often lead parents to consult the nuns on their daugh- 
ter’s subsequent problems. When it is evident that the 


home situation has remained intolerable, a suitable foster 













































At the convent the girls get a full academic training. They 
also get extra-curricular courses in such subjects as home 


management, nutrition, sewing and art, and personal grooming. 





Special attention in school 


subjects is given a girl 
by a volunteer worker. 








home is obtained for the girl. Yet according to Sister 
Mary Madonna, “many girls return sooner or later tg 
their original home environment, however desirable jg 
the foster home they have been placed in. This some 
times leads to further delinquency.” 

The official responsibility of the sisters ends upon 4 
girl’s discharge from the House, but they maintain an 
interest in her welfare. Many of the girls come back for 
advice, especially if they have gotten into new trouble 
or simply because they feel safe and at home there. Often 
a girl will bring a prospective husband for the nung 
inspection. The group mothers try to correspond with 
each “graduate” at least once a month, a formidable task. 
The Guild mothers have also contributed a great deal to 
this follow-up work. Still, the number of repeat offenders 
remains high. 

Sister Mary of the Divine Infant, the Mother Pro. 
vincial of the Baltimore House, believes that commu 
nity action is necessary to break the chain-like pattern 
of delinquency. 

Arts and crafts help the girls training school, not a penal institution. Our girls should 
gain confidence in themselves. be more wholeheartedly accepted by the community. Af 


“The public must remember,” she says, “that this is 


ter dismissal, our girls possess new, wholesome attitudes 
toward life and the future. They need a new set of friend 
who will regard them not as girls with problems but af 
the healthy, morally adjusted persons they have become 
But many of them can’t make friends easily. Often they 
harbor feelings of guilt because of their pasts. When they 
face a hostile society they are sometimes not strong oF 
resilient enough to persevere. Quite naturally, they revert 
to their old environments and friends. Unless society 
plays a more active role in helping our re-educated girls 
meet a-ready acceptance, their achievements may be 
short-lived.” 
Dr. William Rinn, the psychiatrist who conducts 
weekly clinic for the girls and a training program for 
the sisters, thinks the solution lies more in preventive 
measures. “I would like to see,” he says, “better services 
to the family—counselling, guidance clinics, social wo 


programs—to help out with problems before they lea | 


to delinquency.” : 

The question of delinquency is, of course, far toe 
complex and massive for any single institution to do mo 
than cope with a fragment of it. What the Good Shepherd 
House is doing, however, can well serve as a pilot for 
other experiments. The experiment lies in providing the? 
delinquent child with a sense of security, a protection 
from the bewildering possibilities of freedom together 
with training in the exercise of freedom, and, most im 
portant of all, loving concern with his welfare, the quality) 
that has been most absent from his life. 


A girl released two years ago tells her former group 
Sister Mary Madonna, of her coming marriage. The sistet 
to keep in touch with the girls by visits and by monthly lel 


Typing and secretarial work help prepare 
the girls for jobs after their release. 

















THE SHRINE 


OF OT. SERGIUS 


Despite state disapproval, devout 
Russians honor their greatest saint 


Framed by the hills and forests of Radonezh fifty miles 
northeast of Moscow, and situated in the center of a small 
village (now called Zagorsk after a Communist hero), the 
Monastery of the Holy Trinity and St. Sergius is the Patriarchal 
center of Russian Orthodoxy. Peter the Great found refuge there 
and millions of pilgrims have passed through its Holy Door. 
Destroyed almost completely by the Tartars, it was rebuilt and 
later withstood a sixteen-month siege by the Polish army. It was 
closed by the Communists in 1917, its treasures pilfered and its 
priests executed or imprisoned. For seven hundred years bejore 
that the monastery had survived the worst vicissitudes of man 
and nature; since it was reopened in 1945, it has given every 
indication that it will manage to outlive the powerful antipathy 
of the current regime. To the monastery again come pilgrims 
by the thousands—some of them travelling hundreds of miles 
by train, farm trucks and wagons and on 


foot to attend special services. 
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Pilgrims crowd the great church of the 
Holy Trinity to celebrate the feast of 
Pentecost. In Russia, the observance 

of the feast covers two days: Sunday is 
dedicated to the Trinity; Monday is 
known as the Day of the Holy Spirit. 
The branches decorating the church are 
the first green shoots of birch trees, 
symbolizing the coming of spring; many 
Russians also decorate their homes with 
birch branches at Pentecost. 





Though pilgrims visit the monastery all 
year around, the greatest crowds come at 
Easter, Pentecost, and the two feasts of 
St. Sergius: July 18, the date of the 
translation of his relics, and September 


25, the anniversary of his death. 





























ST. SERGIUS DIRECTS THE BUILDING OF HIS MONASTERY 


St. Sergius of Radonezh, one of the best 

loved of the Russian saints, and one of a small 
number recognized by the universal Church, was born 
in 1315 of a noble family. After his parents died, 
Sergius and his brother, Stephen, moved to a 
clearing in the Radonezh forest (in the Moscow 
region), built a wooden hut and chapel and 
petitioned the Metropolitan of Kiev to dedicate 
their crude little settlement to the Most Holy 
Trinity. Shortly afterwards, Stephen entered a 
monastery, but Sergius continued his solitary life, 
amid ice and snow, fierce winds and rain, and the 


assaults of wild beasts, robbers and demonic powers. 


He raised his own.food, shared it with bears, 
addressed the fire and light as friends. Before long, 
the young hermit’s reputation spread and a few 
disciples came to live near him. When there were 
twleve, each living in a hut he had built for himself, 
the local bishop suggested that Sergius be ordained 
a priest and serve them as abbot. Gradually the 
woods were cleared, the monastery flourished, and 

a small village grew up around it. In 1354 a more 
communal form of life was introduced. 

Though Sergius dressed in rags and always did the 
lowest and hardest jobs around the monastery, his 
reputation for wisdom and sanctity was well known, 
and he was consulted by leaders of the Church and 
state; it was largely at his urging that Prince 
Dmitry of Moscow revolted against the Tartar 
overlords, defeating them and breaking the Tartar’s 
iron power in Russia. The abbot made long journeys 
on foot to the numerous monastic foundations that 
sprang from the Holy Trinity, and he also found 
time for the crowds of people who came to see and 
talk with him. Sergius was neither an eloquent 
preacher nor a scholar nor a popular healer. It was 
primarily the warmth of his personality which 
attracted men and women to him. In 1392, Sergius 
resigned as abbot and appointed a successor; he 
died six months later, being about 78 years old. 
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While anxious pilgrims wait outside, others 


buy ikons and religious mementos at a shop at 
the Monastery of the Holy Trinity. 








Peasant women fill milk pails with holy water. The ikon 
on the wall is a replica of Andrei Rublev’s famous 
“Angelic Trinity.” The original was transferred by the 
Soviet government to a museum in Moscow. 
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An intense young peasant boy—a type of the traditional 
Russian “fool for Christ”—reads a prayer book while his mother chatters in his ear. 
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Describing his visit to the Monastery, the nineteenth 
century French poet, Arthur Rimbaud, wrote: “A throng of 
peasants and merchants crowd the little church. A multitude 
of candles and lamps are reflected on the shining surfaces of 
the silver iconostasis, on the silver pillars of the tomb, 
and illuminate the halos and golden necklaces of the saints 
with flame. 

“The Michael, the Archangels, the Saint Georges, the 
bearded monks grow dim and are lost. In the shadows of the 
cupola the legs are still lighted, the head already invisible. 
The priest in resplendent chasuble comes to incense 
the ikons one by one, passing them in review along the 
iconostasis while the invisible choir, in grave and sharp 
tones, repeats without let up the “HOSPODI POMILUY.” 

“To the right and left, before and behind, your neighbors 
multiply the sign of the cross, bow again, are submissive— 
all that to the consummation of the office. 

“Here, leisurely, you can regard the merchants wearing 
their long blue craFTAN, the peasants in their sheep-skin 
tunics and boots, turning in their fingers wolf-skin hats. 
The peasant women have the head and shoulders wrapped in a 
kerchief unless they carry boots hanging by a cord from their 
back. Since they are coming from work, they have an enormous 
bundle suspended from their shoulders, and the bundle, the 
sheep-skin, the boots and kerchief all swing regularly back 
and forth as they make the sign of the cross.” 

Despite nearly a century of political and social upheaval, 
the people who visit Holy Trinity act much as their grand- 
parents did. After services, the pilgrims scatter among the 
vast complex of buildings on the monastery grounds. They 
visit the thirteen churches with their massive hexagonal 
domes (each of which has its own name), go to confession, 
drink from the Holy Fountain and fill receptacles with the 
blessed water to bring home. They picnic on the grass and 
visit the shrine of St. Sergius in the crypt of the oldest 
church; here they pour phials of holy oil on his tomb, 
light innumerable candles before his new shrine (the old 
silver, jewel-encrusted one given to the monastery by Ivan 
the Terrible, was confiscated by the Communists), kiss his 
relics and join in the litanies that ask for the mercy of 
God and the saint’s intercession. 
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COLLECTING SANTOS 


A little-known Latin American folk art, long ignored 


by the Church and by art critics, is now becoming popular 


by HAZEL O’HARA 


Andean Indians at Sunday Mass in the 
partially roofed adobe church in Pisac, Peru. 
The altar is surrounded by magnificent examples 
of paintings in Cuzco style. 
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) SoME YEARS AGO, when I was on my first assignment 
to South America, I asked a friend if she would help me 


fnd a colonial wood carving of a saint, preferably 
baroque and polychromed. She had forty on her shelves, 
red | and she generously offered me a little Santa Ana with a 
gay swoop to her mantle. My friend also gave me some 
advice. “I warn you,” she said, “this habit is as insidious 
as drinking and much more expensive.” 
ARa | |'m afraid I didn’t listen to her. My next acquisition 
was a San Francisco, whose brown robe edged with gold 
is carved to express his simplicity and grace. The evening 
| brought home the Three Wise Men, kingly little figures 
on elephant, donkey and horse, I sat up nearly the whole 
night with them, for I had to mend the horse’s leg, restore 
the little box of frankincense and myrrh to the out- 
stretched hands of Balthasar, repair poor Melchior’s foot 
and hold the doctored parts together until they were firm. 
My painting of Saint Joseph from the colonial Cuzco 
school of art I found dustily facing the wall in the attic 
of an antique shop in Lima, and a friend of mine, Dr. 
Jackson Davis, who knows every antique shop and 
thieves’ market from Mexico to the South Pole, told me, 
“If you like it, I'd advise you to buy it.” Then, because 
he thought I was balking at the price, he added, “You can 
always go without lunches to pay for it.” 





When the Andean countries threw off the domination 
of Spain, a flourishing art movement came to a stop and 
femained suspended in. time. Most people in the United 
‘States are scarcely aware of its existence, though it’s only 







fair to say that relatively few people, even in the region 
“which produced it, are concerned with this colonial art. 







The paintings, statues and the small images live on in 
|museums, in ancestral homes built when the Spanish 
Wiceroys ruled the Andes, in the hands of collectors, in 
churches and cloisters. And depressingly enough, they 
may also be found stacked against the walls of some 
| de repit church originally built as the lovely chapel of a 
y Monastery in that burst of Spanish creativeness in the 
Andes 400 years ago. 









You need a relief map to grasp the layout of the laby- 
4 inthine Andean region, where cities perch at heights of 
9,000, 11,000 and 12,000 feet above sea level. Three 
great cordillera run north and south enclosing high val- 
" leys and high plains, and other parallel and intersecting 
mountain ranges complicate the scene. The almost treeless 
great plain of Bolivia, the Altiplano, undulates, for in- 
stance, at 13,000 to 14,000 feet above sea level over an 
area of some 50,000 square miles. 





The Incas were a mountain people. Their capital city 
" | was Cuzco, 11,000 feet above sea level, and they made 
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A kneeling St. Joseph 
of the Quito school. 


their most solemn pilgrimage to their temple on the Island 
of the Sun in Lake Titicaca, the 120-mile-long jewel of 
the Altiplano. The Incas’ highway ran through the gorges 
and valleys and along the steep sides of the Cordillera 
from Cuzco some 1900 kilometers to the north. 

The Spaniards, landing on the narrow desert coastal 
plain of what is now Peru, scaled the formidable Western 
Cordillera and swept over the Altiplano, established the 
city of La Paz in a conveniently deep gorge and contin- 
ued on into the serpentine folds of the uncharted Cordil- 
lera beyond. We who travel this region today by jeep take 
along thermos bottles, instant coffee, sandwiches, and 
aspirin tablets in case we have the throbbing headache of 
soroche, the Indian name for high altitude sickness. But 
the Spaniards arrived on foot and on horseback with no 
thermos, no sandwiches, no knowledge of oxygen and 
what lack of it can do, and proceeded to establish their 
centers of population in this high cold world. 

They arrived in 1532 and within twenty years the San 
Francisco churches in La Paz and Quito were under 
construction; today tourists watch members of two cul- 
tures—in ponchos and in lace mantillas—lighting candles 
and visiting their favorite shrines. Architects kiss their 
fingertips at the mention of beautiful La Compania, which 
the Jesuits built in Quito, and a multitude of other 
churches, homes and public buildings of the 16th and 















































































Animals for a 
Peruvian créche. 





17th centuries are lights in the Andes for photographers, 


architects, scholars and tourists. The Spaniards sent home 
(by slow boat) for paintings and statuary to adorn the 
new temples, and Murillo’s workshop, among others, be- 
came busy filling orders for the New World. 

The story of the change in overlordship of the Andean 
region is always told in terms of the Conquistadores and 
the friars, who were, of course, the drama’s leading actors 
from the capture of the Inca Atahualpa in 1532 until the 
end of the century. Early in the 1600’s, however, a num- 
ber of European artists began coming to the New World 
to try their fortunes. The movement which they initiated 
is now classified into the schools of Cuzco, Quito, Potosi, 
and Collo which covers the territory around Lake Titi- 
caca. Like the early Italians, these artists were subsidized 
by the Church, and they worked within a similar range 
of subject matter—the Annunciation, the Adoration, the 
Virgin and Child, and the heavenly roll call of saints. 

Spanish, Flemish and Italian artists were the greatest 
influences upon them. I have seen paintings of the Virgin 
whose robe was in Raphaelesque blue, and I recall an 
Annunciation in the Casa Murillo Museum in La Paz in 
which both Angel and Virgin are decked out in Tintoret- 
to’s favorite pink. In the Colonial Museum in Quito a 
blond Mary and Joseph rest in an Italian landscape on 
their flight into Egypt. 

Within a generation after these first European artists 
arrived, the painters of the high Andean world included 
criollos (men born in the New World of European 
parents) and mestizos, who are of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood. Two of the most famous painters, Melchior 
Perez Holguin of Potosi, and Miguel de Santiago of 
Quito, were mestizos. They and their fellow artists worked 
on commissions from the Viceroy, the abbots, mothers 
superior and bishops, and they signed their paintings. 
Below them in the artistic hierarchy were anonymous 
mestizo and Indian painters and wood carvers, who exer- 
cised their craft in the poorer sections for a more ingenu- 
ous clientele. 















Within the esthetic developments taking place in the 
Andes, certain characteristics of New World art began to 
emerge—the use of gold leaf in a sprinkled design for 
the robes of Virgin and Saints, a floral edging around 
the painting, especially used by artists of the Cuzeo 
school, and a tendency to regard the Virgin as indige | 
nous: in the Colonial Museum of Cuzco one sees the 
Virgin and Child wearing the big red saucer hats of 
the district. - 


HE CITY OF SUCRE in what is now Bolivia, located ina 
valley at 9,000 feet above sea level in the Eastern Cordil- 
lera, was the first art center in the Andes, and the 
European manner of painting prevailed there. The sensi- 
tive tourist can detect the pride of family which still sets 
the tone for this old university city with its famous 
cloisters and churches; the fortunate traveller comes 
armed with an introduction to one of the ancestral homes. 
In one such house, I bought a Virgin, a gracious two 
inches of carved wood mounted on a silver pedestal, and 
a small image of San Pedro de Alcantara, on whose face 
and neck the wood carver had tenderly evoked the lines 
and cords of age. (The family, it should be said, sold me 
these valued possessions simply because they needed the 
money to put their son through a university abroad.) 

In a few years, however, the cities of growing com- 
mercial importance lured the artists away from conserva- 
tive Sucre. The fabulous city of Potosi, at the foot of a 
hill of silver, wooed them with lucrative commissions, 
and Holguin left his native Cochabamba valley to become 
the favorite painter of this rich town located at nearly 
14,000 feet above sea level. According to the census of 
1611, Potosi had a population of 160,000. It was a place 
of great monasteries and churches and of religious fervor, 
but also of gamblers and courtesans and two sets of feud- 
ing gentlemen, known as the Vicufas and the Vascon- 
gados, who tore the place apart and set the clergy 
thundering from the pulpits. The massive colonial mint, 
Casa de Moneda, is now a museum of art. Los Desposo- 
rios de la Virgin (the Betrothal of the Virgin) in this 
museum was painted by Diego Quispe, an Indian who 





included “Inca” in his signature in token of his descent 
from the former rulers. Quispe was born around 1621 in 
Cuzco, and his last known work was a series of panels 
based on the signs of the Zodiac for the cathedral of 
Cuzco a few blocks from the old Temple of the Sun | 
which was where his pagan grandparents had worshipped. 
The towns around Lake Titicaca on the Altiplano also 
became important commercial centers and drew the 
artists over to this austere high area, where sunny morn- 
ings are like the radiant first light of creation, and the 


Saint Rose of Lima, wearing the graceful flowing baroque robes whi 
are the mark of Legarda, a seventeenth-century wood carver at Quy 
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nights are like the end of time for the lonely last man on 
earth. Later, history capriciously abandoned the high 
plain, and the towns in which artists had worked under 
pressure to fulfill contracts with bishops slipped into 
dusty cobblestoned drabness. (One morning in an antique 
shop in La Paz I saw an Indian offering for sale two 
paintings which he had brought from his village, but 
they were poor renderings of symbolic themes, and he 
was obliged to try to peddle them elsewhere.) 

The churches built on the Altiplano when the Spaniards 
were in control have fallen apart for lack of priests and 
care. Still, the Indians come clothed in gorgeous colors 
and in towering headpieces fit for a Broadway musical, 
to dance in the churchyard on holydays, and wander in 
and out of the untended temples. In one boxy little white 
church, I saw a fine free-standing crucifix on a dilapi- 
dated side altar; around the neck of the Christ was a tiny 
red knitted bag filled with coca leaves. It was a miniature 
of the bag in which the Indians carry the coca leaves 
that appease their hunger and help them endure their 
work or their long journeys. 

Some of the sanctuaries have been taken in hand by 
those who consider papier-maché angels much superior 
to colonial art. Missionaries trying to reclaim the Indians 


for Rome are not always concerned with style. When 
Father Bernard Ryan, a Maryknoller from Chicago, told 





me he was being sent out to Las Pefas to repair the old 
church and start parish work, I warned him that if he 
spoiled that colonial treasure I personally would try to 
arrange for his excommunication. He had little enough to 
start with, for the walls and roof were about to cave in; 
only the apse with its rich altar of silver and gold had 
withstood the assaults of time and of ignorance. 

Father Ryan invited me out to the dedication to pass 
on his judgment. Apparently he had taken -my threat 
seriously. The Bolivian army engineers had evidently 
responded to his commands and had put up what 
amounted to a new church. But a fine one! The new walls 
were white-washed and rehung with the great paintings, 
including a lovely one of Saint Joseph and the young 
Christ out for a stroll. The archangels were in their places 
on high. And Father Ryan had chosen red hand-woven 
Indian woolens to give color to the sanctuary. 

The vividly dressed congregation knelt or sat on the 
floor, the men wearing ponchos of their favorite shock. 
ing pink, the women clothed in every color imaginable. 
A foreigner standing for Mass, and feeling like a light- 
house, is rewarded by the sensation of being present at 
an historical juncture, the unresolved but exciting at- 
tempt to bring together two widely separate cultures. 
The Saints shine on above the parti-colored congregation 
to whom the sun still means more than the Cross. 

The interested tourist can find works of colonial art in 
all the cities of the Andean region. He need only walk 
into the old churches, search out the antique shops, and 
inquire about the collections. Quito, where I am writing, 
has its Colonial Museum and also another public museum 
of colonial art maintained by the Franciscan Fathers. 
The sculptors of the Quito school manipulated wood as 
though it-were clay and with paint and gold leaf they 
designed prints of the Virgin and the Saints over which 
the most sophisticated shoppers along Fifth Avenue 
would go ga-ga if they found them in cloth. For example, 
the Colonial Museum’s Saint Rose of Lima by Legarda 
(17th century) wears an elegant flowered print. Legarda, 
who usually devoted his talents to the Virgin, had the 
gift of creating from wood a very great lady who gently 
controls the baroque high spirits of her mantle. His 
humble Saint Rose of Lima also is carved in this 
grand style. 

In this same museum is a luminous little statue of the 
Risen Christ by Caspicara (17th century) who reveals in 
this wood carving his love of muscle structure and of 
the ballerina’s grace. The image-makers of the Quito 
school, incidentally, possessed a formula one of whose 
components was ox bile, and with this they gave a porce- 
lain finish to the clay faces and hands of their subjects. 

Today José Navarro of Quito keeps the subject of 


A Quito primitive shows the 
Massacre of the Innocents. 
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glonial art alive in the newspapers, and he writes with 
such devotion to the artists of the Quito school that the 
reader is likely to drop what he is doing and go down to 
la Compafiia to see for himself those prophets painted 
by Goriver (born about 1670) in the middle of por- 
tentous landscapes, or other examples of this great school. 

As for Lima, where every good tourist goes, the finest 
collection of colonial art is in the private museum of 
Pedro de Osmo, and it takes an introduction and an ap- 
pointment to get in. De Osmo’s old family home is 
built in four wings around a central garden with royal 
palms and gaudy garden furniture. The long rectangle 
of the street wing is a wonderland of paintings, statuary, 
figurines, inlaid furniture, gold snuff boxes and other 
enrichments of the spiritual and secular life of colonial 
times. The solid American tourist of strictly Protestant 
attitudes may gasp a bit when, looking up at a statue of 
the Virgin on a pedestal, he sees the glitter of diamonds. 

Pedro de Osmo himself takes his visitors on a two 
hour tour through rooms, halls and more rooms where 
the artistic output of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries 
is displayed. Then with a subtle compassion he sets them 
down in his intimate private apartments, which have a 
rosy tone and are adorned with only a few choice pieces. 
Mayordomos appear with trays of the Peruvian cocktail 
called pisco sour and hors d’oeuvres, and discreetly circu- 
late. The bemused visitors finally leave this dreamland 
by a side door, which opens on a quiet side street where 
the sudden backfiring of a bus from over on the avenue 
startles them with its contemporary sound. 

A few years ago, a parish priest of Lima, a man of 
Basque origins, was on a visit to Ayacucho in the moun- 
tains, where he found in one of those neglected old 
churches a series of 24 paintings depicting the last days 
of Christ on earth. They had obviously lain unnoticed for 
years. He bought them from someone who seemed in 
charge, had them cleaned and restored and then hung 
them in the reception hall between his residence and his 
church. When the newspapers heard of the Padre’s find- 
ing, they responded with front-page enthusiasm for his 
having restored such a unique series of paintings to 
freshness and life. At once an outraged cry arose from 
the mountains. Ayacucho, the protest went, had been 
despoiled of its rightful colonial treasures. Justice de- 
manded their immediate return. 

I was invited to see the paintings, which I greatly ad- 
mired, and I asked the Padre if he would be able to keep 
them. “Oh, we Basques,” he answered, “are much like 
you Irish. We always have a friend at court.” As interest 
in the arts of the Andes increases, it is likely that aficio- 
nados such as myself and the Padre are going to call more 
often on that friend. 
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One of an unusually well executed series of 24 paintings in 
the church of the Virgen del Pilar in San Isidro, depicting 
Christ’s last days on earth; it serves as a VIA CRUCIS. 





An exquisite miniature, now owned by A. S. Landry, of a 
saint holding. the Blessed Virgin. This painting, like many 
miniatures of the Cuzco School, is on copper. 











The wedding banquet of a cousin gives the Mark girls one of their infrequent opportunities to 
wear Chinese clothing. Lai Oye, which means “beautiful love,” has her collar adjusted by big 
sister, Honey. “One of the advantages of being Chinese,” Honey says with delight, “is that we can 
be different—like wearing oriental dress at school affairs and signing our names in Chinese in 
the yearbooks. It makes me a little more distinctive.” 


Honey Marl. 


Lai Hon Mark, who is known to her friends as Honey, 

a pert seventeen-year-old senior at West Philadelphia 
Catholic Girls’ High School. She lives with her parents 
and family—two brothers and two sisters—next to 

. »her father’s laundry in West Philadelphia, a good 
‘distance from the city’s comparatively small Chinatown; 
I it Honey’s life is typical of many of her generation of 
Chinese Catholics in America. 
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Honey’s father, Teung Shuey Mark, arrived in America 
from Canton Province at the age of twelve and lived in 
San Francisco for ten years. He returned to China to 
marry and then came to Philadelphia to establish what is 
now a prosperous laundry. Honey’s parents, like most 
Chinese immigrants, have tried to assimilate the American 
way of life, and as a result—except for the traditional 
cuisine—have retained few Chinese customs at home. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOSEPH NETTIS 


Three days a week the Mark children are tutored at home in reading and writing 
Chinese by Mrs. Chee Ying Mark (no relation), a former principal in China who 
has been here seven years. From left to right: Tommy, 11, Gene, 16, Lonnie, 15 and 
Honey. On the wall hangs a portrait of their parents. 























t is because of Honey’s older sister, Lai Wah Hing, 
that the Mark children are Catholic. After Lai married 
a Catholic and accepted his faith, she suggested to her 
parents that the children be sent to the Holy Redeemer 
School in Philadelphia’s Chinatown, where they would not 
only receive a good education but be with other Chinese 
children. In a short while, Honey, who was then about 
ten, decided to become a Catholic, and the other children 
followed her into the Church. Although her parents 
practice no religion, they have a high regard for 

the nuns and priests they know, and often attend Mass. 
Because almost all her contact with the scattered 
Chinese families comes through the Church, Sunday is an 
active day for Honey. Her Sunday ritual rarely varies. In 
the morning she drives her brothers and sisters to Lai’s 
house in Chinatown, where she helps dress the children. 
Then they all walk to Mass at Holy Redeemer. While her 
youngest brother, Tommy, dresses to serve at the altar, 
Honey joins her friends in the choir. After Mass they 
meet outside the church to talk over the week’s events, 
and then go on to a restaurant. After lunch there is 
usually a shopping tour for Chinese groceries and a 


couple of hours spent with Lai before going home. 








Sister Rose Immaculate of the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
(one of the seven orders at West Catholic) talks to Honey, 
who acts as a student guard during a change in classes. 
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During her lunch hour Honey often spends a few minutes in} 
prayer at “Our Lady Queen of Peace” chapel at school.) 


Honey talks with one of 
her best friends, Helen MacNamara. 


HONEY SHOPS FOR CHINESE? 

















Honey receives Communion from Father Edward J. Koob. After Mass, Honey and her family meet 


Holy Redeemer Church serves Philadelphia Chinese and friends for lunch at the South 
offers such diverse activities as Cantonese movies, China restaurant. Here she is enjoying 
basketball tourneys, dances and picnics. fried noodles and pork, called Lo MEIN. 








he Marks’ attitude towards raising children, like 
that of most Chinese families, is very strict. Higher 
education is considered a necessity, even for girls, and 


social life is not allowed to interfere. Honey agrees 


with this point of view, and would not consider marriage 
until after graduation from college. Occasionally she 
is permitted to go out with friends to bowl, ice skate, 
swim or attend church functions, but studies come first. 
Every so often Honey thinks of the much greater freedom 
of her school friends, but she also greatly respects her 
parents’ wisdom. “I feel sorry for some of those kids,” 
she says, “running around so much, wasting time, 
having a new boy friend every week.” 
Marriages are still arranged by some Chinese parents. 
However, Honey feels sure that, when the time comes, 
her parents will allow her to choose the man she will marry. 
Because she would marry only a Chinese Catholic, she may 
already have met her future husband among the number 
of eligible young men in her own circle of friends. 
She hasn’t yet given the matter much serious thought, and 
probably won’t for a while. In the meantime, there are ie, 
summer picnics, swimming parties and Gwynedd-Mercy 
Junior College in the fall to look forward to. 





Dances at the church bring Philadelphia's 
young Chinese together. Here Honey flies 
along to the Mexican Hat Dance. 














Like other young Chinese-Americans, Honey is close to het 
parents. She and her brother and sister regularly help 
out in the nineteen-year-old family laundry. 


Honéy helps take care of her sixteen- 
month-old nephew, Glenn Francis Hing. 

















To JUBILEE Readers 


THE COMMONWEAL is perhaps best known as a journal of 
opinion—as a weekly, edited by Catholic laymen, which 
focuses on public affairs. But the magazine is also noted for 
the quality of its comment on present-day writing and con- 
temporary art. Here, for instance, are some of the features 


COMMONWEAL readers have enjoyed during the past 13 weeks: 


The Voices of Robert Frost. ...Rosemary F. Deen 


Two Modes of Criticism......... Betty Kaufman 
Literature and Morality....... Richard Horchler 
Dame Edith’s Art................. Bette Richart 
The Protean Joyce Cary........... Max Cosman 
Beatniks and Tradition............ John P. Sisk 
The Enemy on Film......... Maryvonne Butcher 
Art and Sensibility............ William F. Lynch 
The Critical Life............... Richard Gilman 


Columns on Winslow Homer, the Witchcraft of 
Drawing and Joan Miré by Betty Kaufman. 
Poems by: John Christopher, Samuel J. Hazo, 
Sister Maris Stella, Pierre Henri Delattre, Brother 
Fidelian, Carol Johnson, Helmut J. Golatz and 


John L’Heureux. 


A trial subscription for the next 13 weeks will bring you 
poems, reviews, articles and columns of a comparable range 


and quality. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


THE COMMONWEAL, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2.00. Send your trial offer of 13 issues to: 





BOOKS 


The Far East 


A momentous event in world his 
tory, one whose aftermath we are 
still experiencing, was the great 
movement of men and ships across 
uncharted oceans in search of an al- 
ternate route to India during the fif- 
teenth century. The Caravels of 
Christ, by Gilbert Renault (Putnam, 
$5.00), is an account of the heroic 
Portuguese mariners responsible for 
that feat and of the geniuses who 
directed them. Prince Henry the 
Navigator was the first to dream of 
reaching the East by rounding Africa 
and crossing the “great lake” beyond 
to the coast of India, with its reputed 
treasures and pagan population ripe 
for conversion. Henry was a mystic, 
ascetic and keen scientist, who set up 
a maritime research center and in- 
spired the adventurers who crept 
down the west coast of Africa on 
perilous voyages into the unknown. 
Finally, Bartholomew Dias succeed- 
ed in rounding the tip of Africa, and 
the stage was set for the break 
through to India by Vasco da Gama. 


-Mr. Renault’s fascinating study of 


these pioneers of Western Christian- 
ity, who wrenched Europe from its 
snugness and isolation, is drawn 
largely from contemporary docu- 
ments. From them one gets a strong 
impression that religious fervor and 
high idealism were even more pro 
nounced in these Portuguese explor- 
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ers than their desire for wealth. 

In spite of this hopeful beginning, 
however, Christian missionaries were 
in later centuries able to attract only 
a handful of Indian Hindus and Mos- 
lems to the Church. So identified 
was the missionaries’ faith with Eu- 
ropean customs and values that one 
would tend to be rejected with the 
other, and few missionaries were 
capable of making the necessary 
separation. One who did was Rober- 
to de Nobili, an Italian Jesuit who, 
in the 17th century, adopted the life 
and customs of a Brahmin holy man 
in order to bring Christianity to 
India. His story is well told by Vin- 
cent Cronin (author of a biography 
of Matthew Ricci, S.J., perhaps the 
greatest missionary to the East) in 
A Pearl to India (Dutton, $4.50). 
De Nobili learned Tamil, the lan- 
guage of South India, adopted the 
dress and habits of a sannyasi, an In- 
dian ascetic, abstained from meat and 
ate (standing) only one daily meal 
of herbs and rice and depended on 
alms for everything. He studied In- 
dian religion and soon his patience, 
humility, tact and fervor won him a 
small circle of converts, as well as the 
admiration of the people he lived 
among. Like Ricci in China, how- 
ever, de Nobili incurred the hostility 
of those ecclesiastics who had no 
sympathy for any non-Catholic reli- 
gion; he was called a heretic and 
a dangerous innovator and his work 
was hampered at every opportunity. 
When the Portuguese were displaced 
in India by the Dutch and English, 
Catholicism, its little nucleus weak- 
ened by de Nobili’s enemies’ mis- 
guided approach to conversion, was 
all but eliminated, too. 

Far more typical of the mission- 
aries of the period was a Portuguese 
Augustinian friar whose adventures 
are related in Maurice Collis’ The 
Land of the Great Image (New Di- 
rections, $1.45). Friar Manrique’s 
labors were carried on in eastern 
India around Calcutta and in the 
ancient Buddhist kingdom of Ara- 
kan, now part of Burma. Though 
kindly and conscientious, he was 
neither as intelligent nor as sophis- 
ticated as de Nobili and was invari- 
ably tactless and simple-mindedly 
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bullish in his zeal. (He found noth- 
ing contradictory, for example, in 
preaching about the love and mercy 
of the Christian God to Mohamme- 
dans who had been seized and put 
in chains by Christian slave raiders. ) 

Mr. Collis, who spent many years 
as an official in British India, offers 
some interesting descriptions of life 
at Goa during the seventeenth cen- 
tury and of the functioning of the 
Holy Office, which often stupidly 
terrorized Christians but also, the 
author points out, served as a coun- 
terforce to irrational and demoniacal 
elements of fanatical Hinduism. 
Above all, his story is relevant for 
what it tells us of early Western at- 
titudes toward the East, with their 
mixture of ignorance and arrogance, 
good intentions and greed, which 
colored all subsequent Western rela- 
tions with the Orient. 

Just how radically the West has 
shaken the foundations of Asian cul- 
ture is surveyed by Christopher Daw- 
son in The Movement Toward World 
Revolution (Sheed & Ward, $3.00). 
Professor Dawson, the defender and 
interpreter par excellence of Western 
man and all his works, contends that 
in spite of past mistakes Western in- 
fluence is still dominant ‘in the East, 
particularly in the realm of ideas. 
Young nations of the East, he says, 
are especially motivated by the West- 
ern idea of nationalism, and in its 
image are trying to forge egalitarian, 
secular democracies guaranteeing 
their citizens freedom, dignity and 
choice—all Western notions. At the 
same time, however, they are destroy- 
ing their own ancient cultures and 
thereby creating a vast spiritual 
vacuum. This situation, Mr. Dawson 
thinks, offers the West another great 
opportunity to introduce Christianity 
to the East; tracing a parallel be- 
tween the current state of world 
affairs and the period of the disinte- 
gration of the Roman Empire when 
Christianity took root and spread 
from. the great cities of the ancient 
world, he argues that our chances of 
success are greater than ever. Mr. 
Dawson would surely agree, though 
it isn’t one of his themes, that a new 
Christian effort in Asia had better 
have learned its lesson—humility, re- 


spect for indigenous cultures, etc.— 
if it is to get further than previous 
attempts.—Oona BURKE 


ALSO OF INTEREST 
THE SouTHERN TEMPER, by William 
Peters (Doubleday, $3.95). An incisive 
analysis of events and attitudes in the 
South since the Supreme Court decision 
on segregation. More than a review of 
recent tension, the book is a fascinating 
chronicle of Southern white-Negro re 
lations ever since Abolition. 

What is the heart of the current 
crisis? Mr. Peters begins with the fact 
that while desegregation is recognized 
as a moral inevitability in the U.S, 
the South is reacting to its imminence, 
A long-shunned reassessment of tradi: 
tional values and of the relationship 
between the races has to be made, and 
the strain is too much for many whites, 
The white supremacist suddenly finds 
himself surrounded by the dragons of 
his own imagining: myth of the Negro’s 
inferior nature, irrational terror about 
alleged Negro sexual ambitions, a fear 
of losing status if it is granted to col 
ored people. 

Striking out at both the Negro and 
his white supporters, the defender of 
segregation employs economic reprisals, 
political machinations, community 0s 
tracism and, occasionally, violence. 

Peters’ book offers a clear picture of 
the segregationists’ strategy and of the 
counter-efforts of those who support in- 
tegration and whose only weapon is 4 
moral one. To obtain this rounded ac- 
count, he combined an extensive tour 
of Southern cities with a monumental 
job of research. Helped by such organ- 
izations as the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, the NAACP, the Urban League and 
a number of religious groups, Peters 
talked with leaders in education, labor, 
the press, politics, industry and religion. 

He spoke also to more typical citizens 
—the racist muttering about “mongrel- 
ization,” the Negro lawyer who found 
himself “failing” the bar exam three 
times in a row, the first Negro to be 
graduated from Little Rock’s Central 
High, white Christian women who make 
it a point to urge their ministers to 
practice what they preach. Everywhere 
he went, moreover, he came in contact 
with the key man in the segregation 
issue: the now-passive moderate who s0 
opposes violence, Peters says, that he 
moves closer to the desegregationists 
position with every new bombing, cross 
burning and killing. Democracy’s suc 
cess in this test of its moral fiber, Peters 


believes, may depend on how far the 
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Southern moderate is able to depart 
from his neutrality. 

Peters also gives one of the few public 
accounts of Operation Clear, the Penta- 
gon’s successful plan for integrating the 
armed forces, tells of some shocking 
employment practices in Southern Fed- 
eral agencies, and describes Archbishop 
Joseph F. Rummel’s battle with the 
Catholic laymen who opposed desegre- 
gation in the parochial schools of New 
Orleans. 

In all, his Southern Temper amounts 
to just about the best book we have had 
on the subject—SHEILA BYRNE 


IsLAND IN THE City, by Dan Wakefield 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $4.00). A  well- 
lighted close-up of life in Spanish Har- 
lem, the blighted ghetto where the 
poorest of New York’s Puerto Rican 
population are congregated. Wakefield, 
a young reporter, was introduced to the 
world of the barrio by two girls of the 
Catholic Worker movement; later he 
went to live there for several months 
and this book is the outcome of his 
observations and research. 

What he saw and learned is disturb- 
ing but important for us to recognize 
and acknowledge. The city’s newest im- 
migrants live in an atmosphere of dirt, 
disease and overwhelming hopelessness 
that frequently finds expression in acts 
of naked violence, seeks escape in nar- 
cotics or solace in spiritism and unin- 
hibited evangelism. Exploited by corrupt 
unions and avaricious employers, ig- 
nored by officials and politicians and 
abused alike by well-meaning but obtuse 
reformers and by the smugly respectable 
to whom the poor, the oppressed and 
the foreign are always reprehensible, 
the islanders have a hard time of it. 

Wakefield reports on several areas in 
which the conflict and misery of life 
in the barrio are most in evidence. Of 
religion he says that Catholicism has 
a poor record in ministering to the im- 
migrants and conventional Protestantism 
an only slightly better one, with the 
result that the extreme evangelical sects 
have been winning adherents. He also 
gives a rather harrowing account of a 
spiritist meeting. 

The section on economics tells us, as 
we might have expected, that things are 
at rock-bottom, but also that fewer 
Puerto Ricans are on relief than some 
indignant taxpayers seem to imagine. 
Education is second rate and is made 
worse by the language problem and the 
city’s stubbornness in insisting on Eng- 
lish as the language of instruction. Po- 
litically, the Puerto Ricans are still too 
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unorganized to have any influence at 
City Hall. 

Wakefield also touches on gang fights 
and instances of police brutality, the 
growing problem of drug addiction and 
the work being done by two young 
Protestant ministers in coping with it. 
Throughout the book are scattered brief 
biographies of typical barrio residents, 
but the hard facts of their physical 
existence are so appalling that their 
personalities remain obscure. 

Perhaps the chief failing of Island 
in the City is that very little comes 
through of the Puerto Ricans’ enormous 
vitality ; and industriousness or their 
gaiety in the midst of adversity (most 
observable in the subway during rush 
hours). On the whole, though, Wake- 
field’s is one of the most comprehensive 
and certainly the most moving of the 
recent studies of the barrio. If nothing 
else it should serve to remind readers 
that we are a nation of immigrants and 
that for us to look down on the Puerto 
Ricans and question their right to be 
here would be ironically amusing if it 
were not so ugly.—O.B. 


THe CEREMONIES OF THE ROMAN RITE 
Descrisep, by Adrian Fortescue and 
J. B. O’Connell (Newman, $7.50). A 
newly revised edition of a standard 
work on the Liturgy. Its authors, the 
late Father Fortescue and his reviser, 
Father O’Connell, both are known for 
their scholarship, comprehensiveness 
and common sense. One important fea- 
ture of the new edition is that it in- 
corporates all the liturgical reforms of 
Pius XH, explaining their applicability 
to the United States, with emphasis on 
the new vernacular Ritual. 

In a work so generally impressive 
and skillfully executed as this, one hesi- 
tates to point out weaknesses. But there 
are a few: it is surely not in the best 
tradition, nor in accordance with defi- 
nite pronouncements by two popes 
(Benedict XIV and Pius XII), to give 
Holy Communion from hosts other than 
ones newly consecrated at the same 
Mass, a point the book leaves unclear; 
nothing is said about the Offertory Pro- 
cession, upon which there have been a 
number of recent authoritative pro- 
nouncements; far too little attention is 
paid to the laity, especially in its func- 
tion of participation at Mass. 

These minor strictures aside, the new 
edition is of great value, particularly 
for priests and seminarians, and renders 
all previous editions obsolete. 


TIDINGs, by Ernst Wiechert (Macmillan, 
$4.50). A strange, semi-mystical novel 
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about an attempt at regeneration in 
postwar Germany. Its narrative centers 
on the effort to rebuild their shattered 
lives by three brothers, aristocrats liv- 
ing in northeastern Germany. In the 
course of the tale they learn painfully 
to love again and to have a measure of 
confidence in each other. But Wiechert’s 
plot is incidental to his philosophy, one 
which tries to cope with the barbarism 
of the contemporary world, and which 
is continually being expressed in long 
asides and passages of meditation that 
sometimes become tedious. 

Evil, as Wiechert sees it, is not merely 
an absence of good, but a positive, liv- 
ing thing. No system, political, economic, 
religious or social, can eliminate it or 
even control or explain it. In the end, 
Wiechert seems to be saying, good and 
evil merge and become indistinguishable. 

Faced with evil, each man can only 
begin with himself, in acts of personal 
responsibility. Otherwise one set of 
slogans or one system will merely be 
replaced by another, with nothing 
changed. In archetypal, almost Biblical 
tones, and with an echo, too, of the 
paganism that existed in the forest and 
fen country of Northern Germany and 
that has never really been rooted out 
by Christianity, he proceeds to demon- 
strate these truths, in a work that is not 
entirely successful as a novel—fable 
would be a better word—but is still 
well worth reading for the high level 
of its thought, imagination and feeling. 


T. E. Lawrence, by Jean Beraud Villars 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $5.50). A 
new biographical study of one of the 
most revered and hated, but in any case 
one of the most extraordinary men of 
this century. Villars, a Frenchman, 
lacks the fierce partisanship of those 
who write about Lawrence as a country- 
man or friend, but what his book does 
offer is a balanced view of the facts 
of Lawrence’s fantastic life, a summary 
of opinion about him and a tentative 
interpretation of what everyone finds 
so inexplicable. Villars theory about 
what demons drove Lawrence through 
his years in Arabia and subsequent as- 
tonishing retreat from fame and sélf- 
punishing career as a common soldier, 
is not very substantial—but then neither 
is any other that has been advanced. 
Lawrence remains a profound enigma 
—saint? imposter? political intriguer? 
liberator ?—we shall perhaps never de- 
cide. But Villars’ book at least offers 
the material for new speculation, as 
well as giving those who know little 
about Lawrence a good introduction to 


a man as uncommon as any they ar 
ever likely to encounter. 


Tue FaitH Expiatnep, by Leo J. Treg 
(Fides, $5.95). Thirty-nine essays o 
Catholic doctrine, originally undertakey 
at the request of the Confraternity oj 
Christian Doctrine, which wanted dis 
cussion material based on the Baltimore 
Catechism Number 3. The book follows 
that catechism’s three-part lesson-plan 
in commenting on the Creed, the Com. 
mandments and the Sacraments, and 
fills itself out with pertinent Catholic 
teachings on each subject. A useful 
home reference work, particularly valu 
able for its sections on the Holy Eucha 
rist and religious vocations. 


Four Stories, by Sigrid Undset (Knopf, 
$3.75). Small, delicately executed cha 
racter studies of lower-middle class 
people (three women and one man) 
living in Norway about forty years ago, 
Their lives are narrowly circumscribed 
by monotony and routine and the range 
of dramatic action in each story is simi- 
larly limited and low-keyed. Miss Undset 
was primarily interested here in nu 
ances of personality and in showing 
that however unimpressive the person 
and his surroundings, however minor 
his troubles and ambitions, he is caught 
up in the universal need to love and to 
be needed by at least one other human 
being. 


THE Enemy, by Tibor Meray (Criterion, 
$3.00). A savage satire on Communist 
bureaucracy by a Hungarian who es 
caped during the recent rebellion and 
is now living in Paris. Comrade Nemeth 
is a young functionary who rises to 
prominence in the Hungarian Com 
munist party by trampling on everyone 
who stands in his way. Blind to the cor: 
ruption within the Party and to the 
fear and disillusionment outside it, he 
destroys the careers of three friends and 
drives his mistress to suicide, all the 
while persuading himself that his treach 
ery represents heroic dedication to the 
proletarian revolution. He is an unsubtle 
character who is forever making pom 
pous speeches in unrelieved jargon, and 
the reader’s patience soon wears thin. 
But not before he has assimilated some 
sharp new knowledge about the mor 
strousness of Communist practice, which 
produces men who are caricatures of 
even their own ideals. 


Tue Bronze Curist, by Yoshiro Nag: 


ayo (Taplinger, $3.50). A short novel, 
as delicate as a Haiku poem, about the 
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persecutions of Christians in seven- 
teenth century Japan. The story centers 
on a young sculptor, alternately fasci- 
nated and repelled by Christianity, who 
is commissioned by the government to 
create a head of Christ in metal. The 
head is to be used in a particularly 
diabolic scheme for trapping heretics, 
as Christians obviously were to the 
authorities. Nagasaki was the strong- 
hold of Japanese Christianity at the 
time, and it is there that the inverse 
auto da fé takes place. The bronze 
face of Christ is set into the ground 
in front of a pagan shrine; everyone 
in the city is to be forced to tread on 
the medallidn—those who refuse clearly 
identify themselves as Christian. The 
sculptor, who has never actually be- 
come a Christian, has fashioned such a 
mystical head of Christ that the author- 
ities are convinced that he too is a 
believer and he joins the martyrs who 
are being crucified on the hills over- 
looking Nagasaki. The book has been 
a best seller in Japan and was made 
into a movie which will soon be shown 
here. 


THe MAN WITH THE Wuire Eyes, by 
Leopold Tyrmand (Knopf, $4.95). A 
peculiar novel about postwar Poland 
that eschews overt political statement 
in favor of an allegorical method de- 
signed to enclose wider areas of mean- 
ing. The white-eyed man of the title is 
a sort of Robin Hood who preys on the 
criminal element of Warsaw, enlists the 
aid of several citizens who want to re- 
store “peace and quiet” to the hoodlum- 
victimized capital, and leads them, and 
the beleaguered police, to a final vic- 
tory which, Tyrmand implies, is not 
really substantial. Half mystery story, 
half tough novel @ la Dashiell Hammet 
or Nelson Algren, the book also tries 
to snare some deep moral significance; 
but its clumsiness, confusedness and 
wholly amateurish style leave it with 
little more’ than a topical, somewhat 
exotic interest. 


Basyton, by Albert Champdor (Put- 
nam, $5.95). An excellent summary of 
all that is known about one of the most 


‘important of ancient civilizations, made 


especially significant for Christians and 
Jews because of the role it played in 
the life of ancient Israel. The latest 
archeological discoveries, which Mr. 
Champdor incorporates in his book, 
tend to confirm the historicity of what 
the Bible has always told us. Amply 
illustrated “with excellent photographs 
(many in color) of the remains of the 
city and her satellites. 
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Embezzled 


Every few years, the movie industry 
puts on its Sunday best and sets out 
to woo the big-hearted Catholic au- 
dience. The key to the lady’s affec- 
tions would appear to be schmaltz, 
schmaltz and more schmaltz. At any 
rate, movies “of Catholic interest” 
are notoriously tearful in appeal; and 
up to now the courtship has been an 
eminently successful one. 

Latest in a long line of semi-pious 
snifflemakers is Franz Werfel’s Em- 
bezzled Heaven, which comes to town 
amid deafening -Catholic huzzahs: 
“moving dramatic power,” “poignant 
cinematic art,” “inspiring”—Roget’s 
Thesaurus, warm-hearted division, 
has not undergone such a scavenging 
since Going My Way. Even the 
Legion of Decency has descended 
from the umpire’s high chair to be- 
stow a warm handclasp which, by 
the way, coming on top of its com- 
mendation of Inn of the Sixth Happi- 
ness, would seem to indicate that all 
its top prizes are definitely reserved 
for sentimentality. 

It should be admitted right away 
that Embezzled Heaven has a certain 
strudel-like charm. The plot is loose- 
ly woven around an outsize Austrian 
cook, who works her gigantic heart 
out in the service of a faintly bovine, 
“anybody for tennis?” family in the 
Tyrol. Everybody loves our Teta 
(who can resist her knackwurst und 
ladyfingers?) and it is very much to 
the picture’s credit that a good deal of 
this well-fed euphoria seeps through 
to the audience. In fact, you may 
have to fight off a distinct feeling of 
drowsiness for some hours after- 
wards. 

It seems that Teta has been saving 
vast sums of money to send her scape- 
grace nephew through the seminary, 
with a long-term view to purchasing 
her own salvation. Better she should 
shop around for some good indul- 
gences: the boy is only living it up 
in Vienna, doing the devil’s work, 
fortune-telling, mostly, and (good 
grief!) commercial photography. 
Teta finds out, and the discovery 
knocks the starch out of her. You 
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can’t get to heaven backing a boy 
like that. 

Students of church history will rec- 
ognize the mistake: wiser people than 
Teta have made it. Nevertheless, and 
even while the audience is being in- 
vited to laugh (or rather, chuckle 
warmly) over this poor old woman— 
who, although nobody actually gets 
around to admitting it, is merely the 
tragic victim of bad religious in- 
struction—the moviemakers have 
been brewing up some pretty strange 
doctrine themselves. 

Teta goes off on a pilgrimage to 
Rome, with the forlorn hope of re- 
pairing the damage. She tramps 
doggedly around the Eternal City, 
finding no comfort. A young priest 
does his best to help, but his best 
consists mostly of demure smiles and 
arm-pattings. (This, incidentally is 
in keeping with the movie’s general 
attitude towards Teta, which is one 
of tender condescension throughout. 
Everybody treats her like a five-year- 
old.) Finally she sees the Pope, col- 
lapses, and dies happy. 

Now this may or may not be the 
kind of thing that moves you. In the 
audience I watched it with—mostly 
nuns—the wets and the dries were 
about evenly divided. But even those 
who indulged in a little dignified 
whuffling towards the end must sure- 
ly have had their afterthoughts. After 
all, does seeing the Pope really have 
anything more to do with salvation 
than financing ne’er-do-well semina- 
rians? Nice to see the old lady going 
out peacefully and all that, but sure- 
ly someone could have saved her a 
lot of pain and trouble by explaining 
just a little Catholic doctrine to her. 
Maybe she wouldn’t have understood, 
but the audience might have. 

As it is, one superstitious belief is 
allowed to take the place of another; 
and non-believers can only assume 
that sophisticated Catholics are no 
more than one step ahead of the un- 
washed peasantry (and the conde- 
scension here is not mine, but the 
film’s). 

The notion that Catholics are 





rather denser than average is faith. 
fully hammered home by each of the 
subsidiary characters, especially by 
the distinguished author (played by 
Victor de Koava), who tells the tale, 
and who is the cinematic epitome of 
all distinguished authors. Collectors 
will particularly cherish the moment 
when he comes bursting from a sick. 
room looking for oxygen. “Where,” 
he demands hoarsely, “is oxygen to 
be found?” Somebody suggests the 
local hospital. “That’s it,” he gasps, 
clapping his brow. “The hospital!” 
Later on, when he comes across Teta 
in Rome, he remarks thoughtfully 
that this is indeed a small world—but 
then, anything original would be 
wasted on Teta: even the distin. 
guished author has to talk down to 
her, which should give you some idea. 

As a movie, Embezzled Heaven 
breaks about even. The fine shots of 
Vienna and Rome, and a sensitive 
performance by Anni Rosar as the 
cook, balance the dubbed insipidities 
and the narrative clichés. But as an 
exposition of the Catholic point of 
view, it is utterly witless and dreary. 
In the circumstances, the magnificent 
appearance of Pope Pius XII in the 
last reel can only make for catch 
penny incongruence, an irritatingly 
effective play on fundamentally ir- 
relevant emotions. 

The uncritical adulation that the 
Catholic press has heaped on this 
banal movie may do some kind of 
credit to our finer feelings: but one 
gets an uneasy impression that the 
Louis de Rochemont Associates have 
been taking too much advantage ol 
our good nature, and that the Church 
can in no way profit from this kind 
of quasi-superstitious, basically unin- 
telligent, valentine. It is all very well 
for Catholics to enjoy a good cry 
now and then: but doctrine is doc 
trine, and it cannot successfully be 
boiled down to make soap for soap 
operas. Catholic critics might remem 
ber this the next time the movie in- 
dustry comes calling, and learn to 
curb their eagerness, which at such 
times verges almost on the pathetic. 
Otherwise, we may well find our 
selves with a reputation for being the 
biggest pushovers in town. 

—Witrrip SHEED 
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UNCLE PETER ON THE ROAD 


We’re getting worried about Uncle Peter. You may remember that he 
went to the West Indies for a spring vacation. Seems that on the beach 
at Montego Bay he met a very successful author, a beatnik, who made 
a fortune writing about driving around America in a 1946 Buick with 
no fenders. The Grailville girl who’s taken over the shop while Uncle 
Peter is on this latest escapade says she heard from a friend who saw 
him that he’s grown a beard, gotten a pair of heavy black boots, a 
leather jacket trimmed with brass studs, a typewriter and a roll of 
shelf paper. What’s the shelf paper for? Well, beatniks put 

one end of the roll in the typewriter and keep typing until they have a 
book, a novel. or whatever it is that gets published. The agent cuts it 
apart and sells it. Last report Uncle, having made a whirlwind trip to 
Acapulco in his ’37 Studebaker, was up to the middle of the roll and 
exhausted from lack of sleep. Meanwhile, we’ve searched his shelves 
and have the bargains listed below for sale. Snap ’em up while Uncle’s 


on the road. 


$3.50 EACH 


82) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief, cinct ts 
r 4 the reigns of the ir from Peter to 
Pius XII, including anti-Popes and other 
false claimants. (List price, $6.00) 


83) BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THOMISM. by ae. Maritain. A critique 
of his Sage teac’ 's attempts to apply 
scienti; data to human problems with 
suggestions on how Thomism can help 
integrate modern scienti discoveries 
with a truly human philosophy. (List 
price, $6.00) 





$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mourouz. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church. (List price, $5.00) 


84) THE MAID OF ORLEANS, by Sven 
Stolpe. A provocative reinterpretation of 
Joan of Arc which sees her primarily as 
a my: whose supreme mission was not 
the passion af Christ. Boouttfully written 

o . Beau written 
+ | 05) famous Swedish novelist. (List price, 


85) EARLY CHRISTIAN POETRY, trans- 
lated into alliterative verse by Charles 
Kennedy. Selections of 7th a 8th cen- 
tury reli poe written in the great 
monasteries and Northumbrian schools of 
Jarrow, Durham and York during the 
Christianization of England. (List price, 
$5.25) 

95) METAPHYSICAL JOURNEY, by Ga- 
briel Marcel. The notebooks of the famous 
French philosopher — often described as 





the founder of Christian existentialism— 
from 1914 to the present. Indispensable to 
an understandi of Marcel’s life and 
thought. (List price, $6) 


$2.00 EACH 


of the con- 
troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: The 
evidence at her trial for her rehabilitation, 
1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. This is the 
first book which contains the record of the 
nine pg for the rehabilitation of St. 
Joan and is based on the depositions of the 
people who knew her and 
(List price, $4.75) 


75) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas 
Merton. A day-by-day account of life at 
Gethsemani, by the famous Trappist monk. 
(List price, $3.50) 


76) SOLDIER OF THE SPIRIT, by Michel 
Carrouges. Another excellent work about 
Charles de Foucauld. (List price, $4.00) 


88) SURPRISING MYSTICS, by Father 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. A fascinating in- 
vestigation into some “mystical” and oc- 
cult phenomena involving a number of 
outwardly pious men and women, by a 
well known explorer of the spirit world. 
(List price, $3.95) 


94) THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST, 
by Vincent Cronin. The life story of Mat- 
thew Ricci, the remarkable Italian Jesuit 
missionary who ventured into the fabled 
East in order to establish Christianity 
among the Chinese. (List price, $4.50) 


96) ON THE HTGH UPLANDS, by Stan- 
islaw Vincenz. A long rambling “novel” of 
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life among the Hutzuls, the Eastern- 
people of the Carpathian mountains, 
the days before World War I. An excelle 
ait of a little-known branch of t 
Church. (List price, $6) : 


$1.50 EACH 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence b 
friend and fellow newspaperman w 
adds th to the Englishman known 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (. 
price, $3.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by Ma 
Ward. A collection of essays (some goo 
some, we’re sorry to say, indifferent) ¢ 
the providence of God and the Catha 
family, but all by people who have kno 
what it was like to be or and not 
have known what or when the child 
would eat. (List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTIS 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani 
A tough look at the economic situation ang 
its re hip to the two halves of 
Christian world. Worth having if even o 
for reference. (List price, $3.00) 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers 
A new approach to St. Thérése and 
life by a noted English writer who cui 
through the haze of sentimentality an 
obscurity. (List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD 
by John Bligh, S.J. This is an importa 
book which discusses the purpose @ 
background of the ordination ceremony 
traces its development through vario 
rites and concludes with a detailed de 
scription and explanation of its mode 
form. (List price, $3) 3 


$1.25 EACH 


91) THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by Geof 
frey Graystone, S. M. An introduction t& 
the scrolls and their times, by an Engl 
biblical scholar whose writing is cleo 
and dramatic. (List price, $2.50) 


92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by Georg 
Ineson. This is the famous account of the 
founding of the Taena community, t 

oup of English laymen who follow 
Benedictine rule and have _ associa 
themselves with a nearby monastery. (L 
price, $3.25) . 


98) THE WORD, by Adrienne von Speyf 
A long meditation upon the Prologue & 
the Gospel of St. John by a famous Ger 
man writer. Christian revelation and lifi 
the Church and the Sacraments, fai 
love and hope are seen in the light of tha 
Gospel, (List »nrice, $2.50) 


$1.00 EACH 


70) ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT 
ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the ea 
est Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine o 
Siena, scenes from her life and extrac 
from an early biography. (List price, $2. 


72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSC. 

PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collectio 
of the earliest portraits of the saint a 

scenes of his life, plus a brief biograph 
(List price, $2.50) 


74) AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JES 
UNDERGROUND, by William Weston, wit 
an introduction by Evelyn Waugh. A d 
matic account of a priest’s work in Eliza 
bethan England, where he administered 
the risk of his life to English Catholics 
With extensive notes, letters, appendic 
index and chronology. (List price, $4) 


80) COLOR EBONY, by Helen Caldw 
Day. A near-classic by a sensitive write? 
who tells about her experiences as 4 
Negro in a white world, her parents’ shat 
tered marriage and her conversion to t 
a Moving and eloquent. (List p 


93) MAKING OF A MORON, by Nie 
Brennan. A sha attack on modern i 
dustrialism, which, the author says, robs 
man of his dignity and endangers his so 
(List price, $2.50) 


97) TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR, by Ro 
ald Knox. Monsignor Knox’s account @ 
his doing of the Bible into English. Witl 
great wit and erudition, he sets forth 
own theories of translation and answef 
some of the more noteworthy critici 
(List price, $2) 








